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Number 1 


A TIME OF RECKONING—An Editorial 


Is issue of the Journal of Religion 
is dedicated to the memory of the 
late Shirley Jackson Case. In the 
articles that follow, the work of Professor 
Case as scholar and educator is inter- 
preted and, to some extent, appraised. It 
is intended that this issue, honoring his 
memory, shall serve not only to voice the 
esteem in which Professor Case was held 
by his colleagues but to provide, if only 
in abbreviated form, a permanent record 
of his scholarly achievements. 

Such an occasion of recollection and 
appreciation is also a time of reckoning, 
a time of appraising the present course 
against the background of achievements 
out of which present efforts have emerged. 
I am speaking now more particularly as 
one of the editors of this Journal, of 
which Professor Case was one of the 
early editors. 

The Journal of Religion was inaugu- 
rated in 1921, replacing the Biblical 
World and the American Journal of The- 
ology, with the specific purpose of ad- 
vancing the scientific interpretation of 
religion. Shirley Jackson Case was one of 
the formative influences in initiating this 
change. He, himself, had become one of 
the chief exponents of this approach to 
religious scholarship. His studies of early 
Christianity represented a shrewd appli- 
cation of the critical method of the social 
sciences to the historical study of the 
Christian community. His intention was 
to lay bare not only the environmental 


factors which had shaped Christian life 
and thought but the contextual meaning 
of these Christian forces as they had op- 
erated within a social environment. By 
understanding. this interplay of social 
forces and influences within the world in 


which Christianity had emerged, Profes- 


sor sor Case believed, one would come to un- 
derstand the content and intent of Chris- 
tianity itself. 

Christianity as a social movement thus 
became the ruling concept in religious re- 
search, replacing the theological empha- 
sis upon the Christian faith as a body of 
beliefs. In this shift of emphasis, it was 
believed, attention was brought to bear 


upon the total | interplay of the life- forces 


concretely operating within the Chris- 


tian community rather than upon an in- 


tellectualized segment abstracted from 
Christian experience. There was implied 
in this approach to understanding Chris- 
tianity a revolt not only against the dog- 
matic method of theological orthodoxy 
but against the abstraction of philosophi- 
cal idealism as well. Within the “‘Chicago 
School” it meant extending the presup- 
positions. and_ procedure. of. pragmatic 
empiricism to the study of Christian 
thought and experience. 

In inaugurating the new journal, the 
editors meant to make more explicit this 
concrete understanding of Christian 
forces. They conceived their task along 
two lines: (1) that of furthering the em- 
pirical interpretation of Christianity, 


| 
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both as to its historical data and its con- 
temporary functions, and (2) that of im- 
plementing within the churches and 
other contemporary institutions the sci- 
entific understanding of religion which 
such an interpretation provided. 

When Professor Case assumed the edi- 
torship of the Journal of Religion in 1927, 
he reaffirmed his intention of “keeping 
the Journal moving along the same lines” 
which had been originally projected. He 
was, however, even more intent than his 
predecessor, Gerald Birney Smith, upon 
steering the Journal’s course away from 
purely doctrinal discussions, stressing in- 
stead the historical and practical in- 
terpretation of religion. In a letter to one 
of the contributors whose article he was 
rejecting, Professor Case wrote: “I find 
that we already have a super-abundance 
of articles or promises in the field of what 
might be called doctrinal discussions and, 
in taking over the editorship of the Jour- 
nal, it is my ambition to give more atten- 
tion to historical, biblical, and practical 
themes” (March 29, 1927). The char- 
acter of the articles published under Pro- 
fessor Case’s editorship give evidence of 
how well he succeeded in carrying for- 
ward this purpose. 

In assuming this policy as editor, Pro- 
fessor Case and his associates were ex- 
pressing through the Journal of Religion 
the scholarly voice of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, for, to a re- 
markable degree, religious inquiry had 
come to have a common meaning among 
its faculty. It was the function of the- 
ological scholarship, this view held, to 
provide a scientific body of tested knowl- 
edge concerning the data of religion. Re- 
ligion, its literature, and its institutions 
were the objects of study. Accordingly, 
one was theologically educated who had 
acquired a satisfactory acquaintance 
with the accumulations of critical knowl- 
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edge in religion, competence in the use of 
a critical method by which to interpret 
and understand this knowledge, and 
facility within a specialized area for pur- 
suing further firsthand knowledge in a 
given field of religious inquiry. The Jour- 
nal of Religion, as an agency of informa- 
tion beyond the theological school, 
served to disseminate such critical knowl- 
edge among teachers of religion and min- 
isters who, in Professor Case’s words, 
“were attentive to critical scholarship.” 
Seldom has an organ represented its 
sponsors more faithfully in matters of 
conviction and opinion than did the 
Journal of Religion during the years of 
Professor Case’s editorship. 

The winds of doctrine change. How 
radically the direction of theological 
thinking has been changing within recent 
years can be discerned in some measure 
by a comparison of the content of discus- 
sion in the Journal of Religion since 1945 
with that of the late 1920’s. What Pro- 
fessor Case sought to shunt off as doc- 
trinal or philosophical has assumed some- 
thing of a dominant emphasis. The his- 
torical concern has persisted; likewise the 
attention to practical problems; yet these 
have assumed a different character under 
the pressure of new demands. The dif- 
ference in emphasis here is not one of 
editorship merely but of climate of 
thought. If anything, editorial policy in 
the Journal of Religion has not kept pace 
with the changes in thought and discus- 
sion which have been imposed by the new 
interest of the times. 

What is the nature of this change in 
theological climate that appears to be 
redefining our purposes? One way of 
characterizing it is to say that Chris- 
tianity, instead of being an object of 
study, is becoming important as a source 
of perspective upon human problems. 
That is to say, the religious scholar has 
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A TIME OF RECKONING 


moved from the role of pure spectator to 
that of the observer who is acutely con- 
scious of the existential concern. He is 
not only trying to understand Chris- 
tianity as an objective, historical move- 
ment; he is concerned to grasp the truth 
element as a guiding perspective upon 
problems of man’s destiny which have 
become immediate and urgent. In this 
changed orientation a new kind of the- 
oretical interest has intruded. It is not 
the abstract intellectualism against which 
Professor Case and his colleagues were 
rebelling but a concern which sees the 
problem of religious inquiry both as a 
problem of intellectual analysis and as a 
problem of personal orientation of faith. 
Religious scholarship is thus at once an 
objective discipline and an instrument 
for dealing with pressing, existential de- 
mands. Or the matter can be put in an- 
other way: the religious scholar, along 
with other scholars, has been gradually 
routed from the role of spectator with its 
particular preoccupations to a fresh con- 
cern with theory that presses empiricism 
to take a stand. The relativism of the en- 
vironmental approach to Christian mean- 
ings does not seem to be enough in the 
mood that now possesses us. 

Now to take a stand means to become 
attentive in two directions. It means, 
first, to become attentive to the Chris- 
tian faith as a personal problem of orien- 
tation; it means, second, to become 
aware of the intellectual aspect of the 
problem of religious inquiry as it relates 
to the question of truth. In short, it im- 
plies attending to the problem of faith 
and to the problem of truth. It would not 
be inaccurate to say that theological 
scholarship is being reshaped today by 
the pressure of religious inquiry that 
moves in these two directions. 

It is inevitable that, in the face of per- 
sistent inquiries pressing for satisfaction 
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on problems of truth and faith, theology 
and philosophy of religion should assume 
a new importance in the theological cur- 
riculum. This does not mean that these 
two fields take priority over all others; it 
means, rather, that all fields are awak- 
ened to a concern about the theological 
import of what they interpret. Biblical 
scholars are impelled to turn to biblical 
theology; church historians are led to ask 
normative questions about value which 
require theological inquiry. Theologians 
are confronted with metaphysical ques- 
tions that lie back of their problem of 
authority. The philosopher of religion, no 
longer content with an objective analysis 
of concepts and beliefs, is pressed into 
questions about truth and existence 
which bring him to the side of the the- 
ologian. The religious educator, the 
preacher, the interpreter of the arts 
within religion, the interpreter of social 
ethics—all are confronted with the 
implications of this restive religious in- 
quiry arising from an awakened concern 
about human destiny. 

What follows from this fresh sensibil- 
ity to the need of theory in theological 
research and thought makes considerable 
difference, both to theological scholar- 
ship and to theological education. Where 
there is a corresponding abandonment of 
the empirical method as a source of re- 
ligious understanding, the consequence is 
a relinquishment of the traditions of lib- 
eralism amounting to a neo-orthodoxy. 
It has become somewhat common to as- 
sociate all discontent toward theological 
liberalism with neo-orthodoxy and to re- 
gard the revival of theological interest, 
wherever it occurs, as a symptom of in- 
tellectual regression. Discrimination in 
noting the differences in method and in- 
tent among these new tendencies would 
greatly clarify the situation which the- 
ological education confronts. Certainly it 
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must be said that, however far theologi- 
cal thinking today among the Federated 
Theological Faculty may have moved 
away from a confirmed allegiance to the 
sociohistorical method that characterized 
the ‘Chicago School” two decades ago, 
it remains essentially committed to an 
empirical approach to religious truth. 
And it is this commitment that gives 
continuity to our theological tradition as 
a school. What marks our labors with a 
restive note today is a concern to deepen 
the empirical measure of experience. The 
reach in our thinking beyond the socio- 
logical interpretation of events, say, to- 
ward a metaphysical grasp of basic 
meanings in some instances, or toward a 
more imaginative understanding of facts, 
or toward a reorientation of theological 
thinking in what is sometimes defined as 
an attitude of faith, is to be understood 
as an effort to achieve such depth. To a 
considerable degree, rather than being a 
departure from the empirical interpreta- 
tion of religious events to which the 
sociohistorical method sought to contrib- 
ute, our present position might be de- 
fined as a more thoroughgoing explora- 
tion of empirical categories. 

We have come into a period of theolog- 
ical study that is demanding a more total 
view of the religious problem of man and 
of human culture. Specialized inquiry is 
not to be neglected, but specialization for 
its own sake is clearly suspect. This con- 
cern to become comprehensive in our at- 
tack upon religious problems presses us 
toward co-operative effort and into the 
kind of religious inquiry that crosses 
boundaries between fields. More sharp- 
ened philosophical tools would aid this 
larger reflective effort in theological 
study; but, whether or not these are to be 
available, a stretching of the mind and of 
the imagination among theological edu- 
cators through such interfield communi- 
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cation is bound to ensue if theological 
study is to move into the new era that is 
upon it. 

The situation in theological education 
today, then, presents a very different de- 
mand upon the Journal of Religion than 
did the period of 1921 when the Journal 
began, or the years from 1927 on when 
Professor Case became editor. Among 
those who guide the editorial functions 
of the Journal of Religion from month to 
month, there is clear recognition that the 
Journal is at a juncture in its history 


where some revision of editorial policy is _ 


indicated. For example, with the evident 
indications of a reawakening of Christian 
faith in our time, the Journal of Religion 
should address itself more explicitly to 
clarifying the meaning of the Christian 
faith as a perspective for our time and, 
within this perspective, to encourage the 
publication of studies that are directly 
relevant to live issues, not only within 
the field of specific religious inquiry, but 
within the general culture as well. 

It becomes increasingly evident, too, 
that the Journal’s most urgent, practical 
responsibility lies in the direction of ad- 
dressing itself to the theological recon- 
struction of American Protestantism. 
For this concern begins to loom as a 
pressing demand as our churches start to 
define their relation to the larger move- 
ments of our time, especially to the con- 
vergence of Christian forces in the World 
Council of Churches. 

In addressing itself to these new inter- 
ests, however, the Journal of Religion, or 
its successor, will carry forward the one 
basic concern which motivated those 
who inaugurated its publication, namely, 
that religion shall be understood and in- 
terpreted within the context of the whole 
cultural life. 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 
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THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF RELIGION* 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


ways included religion within the 
purview of their science. Toward 
Christianity, in particular, their attitude 
has often been one of deliberate reserve 
or outright indifference. The task of ex- 
ploring this phase of humanity’s past has 
usually been left to the theologian, who 
might or might not employ the methods 
of study approved by historical science. 
Fear of trespassing upon the preserves 
of the theologian is probably not the sole 
reason for the historians’ neglect of reli- 
gion, nor is this the only topic that he has 
been wont to slight. Frequently he has 
been content to chronicle the deeds of 
militant princes or scheming statesmen, 
as though a record of political events 
constituted the sum total of history. 
Scarcely a generation ago an eminent 
professor of modern history at Oxford 
could still affirm that history is ‘“‘past 
politics.” This penchant for politics has 
resulted in fixing the gaze upon monarchs 
and battles and legislative chambers, to 
the neglect of those more ordinary ac- 
tivities of mankind which, though less 
spectacular, are nonetheless significant 
for an understanding of the past. 
Today the horizon of the historian is 
rapidly enlarging. His vision ranges be- 


Pores i historians have not al- 


* This article first appeared twenty-eight years 
ago in the issue which inaugurated the Journal of 
Religion in January, 1921. We are reprinting it in 
this issue because it states, in Professor Case’s own 
words, the method which underlay his work and to 
which we are here giving interpretation. Further- 
more, it exemplifies, in one form at least, the direc- 
tion of thought and scholarly research which then 
prevailed in the Divinity School and which guided 
the editorial policy of the Journal at its inception. 


yond the doings of kings and armies and 
senates to the life of common humanity. 
Here he discovers a complex stream of in- 
terest, thought, and action which has 
been calmly but imperiously moving on 
its course down through the ages. It is 
not peculiar to one region or to one 
people but is the common denominator 
of all history from the very beginning of 
man’s existence down to the present 
moment. Nations rise and fall, warriors 
and politicians come upon the scene only 
to disappear from view, while the rank and 
file of men in every age continue to make 
history in their own modest fashion. 
Their quest for food and clothing and 
other necessities of existence never 
ceases; they continue their struggle for 
the acquisition of wealth and power; they 
constantly strive to safeguard health and 
happiness through the establishment of 
various social institutions; they seek 
aesthetic satisfaction in the production of 
works of art and music and literature; 
they search for wisdom in the fields of in- 
vention, discovery, and intellectual dis- 
cipline; and they ever yearn for protec- 
tion and help in the presence of those 
mysterious forces of the universe which 
have so often become objects of fear, 
love, and worshipful adoration. 

With this widening of vision the his- 
torian is no longer content to center at- 
tention simply upon political happen- 
ings. The scope of his observation en- 
larges to include those common daily in- 
terests which have characterized the life 
of men in general at all times. But no one 
of these interests has been more con- 
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spicuous or persistent than religion. Of 
humanity’s past it can still be said with 
a large measure of truth that “a man’s 
religion is the chief fact with regard to 
him—a man’s or a nation of men’s.” 
Therefore the study of religion falls 
properly and of necessity within the do- 
main of the historian. 

During recent times the horizon of the 
theologian has also been enlarging. For- 
merly he was concerned for the most part 
with maintaining the validity of beliefs 
and practices current in the religion of 
his own day. He was interested in the 
past only as it was thought to furnish 
guaranties for the present, and he uncon- 
sciously overlooked, or deliberately ig- 
nored as unessential to his religion, those 
features of the past that he found no 
longer tenable. He saw only the world of 
his own immediate interests and so did 
his work quite unaware of the distortions 
that inevitably resulted from his lack of 
historical perspective. 

The developments of recent years have 
tended seriously to disturb the accus- 
tomed complacency of the theologian. 
The static world of yesterday has become 
the dynamic and evolving universe of the 
twentieth century. Past and present no 
longer coincide but are clearly differenti- 
ated stages in the historic process. This 
process of becoming is disclosed to view 
throughout the whole range of man- 
kind’s experience, not excepting even his 
religion. Hence the theologian is gradual- 


_ly coming to recognize that religion— 


even Christianity—is a genuinely his- 
torical phenomenon and that if he is to 
remain master in his own household he 
must learn the ways of the scientific his- 
torian. 

The application of scientific historical 
principles to the study of religion might 
be a somewhat simpler task if historians 
were entirely agreed among themselves 


regarding their own methodology. But 
just as there is a “‘new” theology, whose 
propriety and validity have often been 
called in question, so there is a “new” 
history which has been gradually win- 
ning its way to recognition in recent 
times. In the first place, we shall attempt 
to state in summary fashion the distinc- 
tive characteristics of this modern sci- 
ence of history. 


I 


Probably not even the most ardent 
champion of new methods in the study 
of history would care to deny the funda- 
mental importance of documents or to 
abandon the slogan “‘no documents, no 
history.” If historical investigation is to 
be in any sense scientific, it must deal 
with concrete data. When specific docu- 
ments or other similarly tangible evi- 
dences from the past are lacking, no 
sound historical knowledge is obtainable 
The new history shares with the old the 
latter’s insistence upon the acquisition 
of accurate statistics. 

On the other hand, mere study of doc- 
uments may become a serious handicap 
to the would-be historian. The ultimate 
unit in history is not the document but 
the contemporary social order, of which 
the document may have been merely an 
incidental product. Yet sometimes the 
study of literary records and archeologi- 
cal remains becomes so inherently ab- 
sorbing that no appreciable effort is made 
to visualize the social background neces- 
sary for the correct interpretation of all 
historical data. One may be an expert in 
documentary statistics and yet utterly 
ignore the task of the historian in the 
larger sense of the term. The new history 
asks its representatives to make society 
rather than documents their point of de- 
parture in reconstructing the story of the 
past. 
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Now society in any age is an exceed- 
ingly complex affair. Even our profes- 
sional sociologists, with the rich materi- 
als of the present at their disposal, do not 
find it easy to unravel the intricacies of 
the modern social nexus. Much less can 
it be expected that the historian, depend- 
ent as he is upon relatively meager 
sources of information, will be able to lay 
bare all the secrets of society’s life during 
the centuries that have passed. Never- 
theless, acceptance of the social point of 
view does signify some very definite 
things for the historian’s method. 

At the very outset, this social empha- 
sis calls for the abandonment of the 
static conception of history attaching so 
readily to the notion of documents, 
which by their fixity of form have be- 
come specific entities for all time. Simi- 
larly, the historical institutions of any 
period or people have often been treated 
as though they were fixed quantities that 
might be studied in isolation from the 
social milieu by which they were pro- 
duced and maintained. When, on the 
other hand, one centers attention upon 
the great on-going process of society’s 
evolution, out of which documents and 
institutions have from time to time 
emerged, history can no longer be regard- 
ed as primarily a study of static entities. 
Its more comprehensive and fundamen- 
tal : aim must be to exhibit, as far as pos- 
sible, the on-flowing currents of real life 
throughout the ages. Thus a developmen- 
tal conception of the past dominates in 
the method of the modern historian. 

Adoption of the developmental point 
of view in historical thinking leads on to 
another important item in the definition 
of method. Frequently historians assume 
that their task is simply to describe, with 
such accuracy of detail as the records 
may justify, the happenings of the past. 
They deliberately refrain from attempt- 
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ing to discover the causes that have de- 
termined the course of events. So long as 
it was customary to seek these causes en- 
tirely in the realms of supernaturalism 
and metaphysical speculation, the his- 
torian wisely left this quest to theologi- 
ans and philosophers. He, as a mere his- 
torian, had no objective data from the 
realms in question. But when historical 
processes are viewed as facts of social 
evolution they become amenable to laws 
of empirical investigation and so consti- 
tute a suitable subject for scientific in- 
quiry. In fact, it is an established canon 
of the new history that he alone is his- 
torically minded in the true sense of the 
term who sees the happenings of the past 
in their proper genetic connections. To 
have real historical knowledge, one must 
be familiar not only with specific events 
but also with the causal nexus underlying 
phenomena. 

Search for the genetic forces that enter 
into the determination of the historical 
process leads, further, to consideration of 
the environment by which men of the 
past have found themselves surrounded. 
Since society, in the last analysis, is an 
aggregation of human beings more or 
less closely organized and acting under 
the impetus of varied stimuli, the ques- 
tion of environmental contacts justly oc- 
cupies a place of considerable importance 
in the historian’s attention. Peculiarities 
distinguishing different groups of the hu- 
man family from one another used to be 
dismissed offhand on the hypothesis of 
inherent racial traits, but nowadays the 
influence of habitat and climate is taken 
into account as among the significant 
factors determining racial characteris- 
tics. Even within more homogeneous 
groups the physical environment cannot 
be ignored in one’s quest for the genetic 
forces that have determined the course 
of history. 
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When observation is centered upon the 
smaller units of society, the importance 
of environment usually increases in pro- 
portion to the minuteness of one’s analy- 
sis. Within a complex organism a mul- 
tiplicity of social stimuli are in constant 
operation shaping the direction of his- 
tory. The power of inherited customs and 
ideas is easily recognized by even a 
casual observer in the field of social 
motivations. At times crucial political 


experiences have furnished noteworthy 


incentives for action. Less spectacular 
and also less sporadic in its occurrence is 
the pressure of the never ceasing < econom- 
men are always involved. These are but 
a few of the more easily recognizable 
forces to be taken account of by one who 
would even approximate a full analysis 
of the genetic forces that operate within 
the average social order. 

While man is a social creature, it is 
also true that he is possessed of both con- 
scious and unconscious mental life. No 
study of his past is scientific which does 
not recognize the significance of the psy- 
chological factor in history. There is, on 
the one hand, the mental life of the indi- 
vidual and, perhaps more significant for 
history as a whole, the psychology of the 
group. The mental interests and activi- 
ties of the group, as it reacts to heritages 
and environmental stimuli, determine 
the social customs of any particular age 
or people. It is also in this psychological 
world of the mass, so to speak, that new 
tendencies and convictions, emerging 
from time to time in the course of his- 
torical evolution, attain general recog- 
nition. 

The new history does not deny the 
great man a place in its esteem, nor 
would it necessarily reject outright the 
familiar assertion that ‘the history of 
what man has accomplished in this world 
is at bottom the history of the great men 


who have worked here.”’ But the life of 
the great man is always socially condi- 
tioned both in its genesis and in its opera- 
tions. Were it possible for his interests 
and ideas to become so entirely novel as 
to separate him completely from the 
common life of his contemporaries, his- 
tory undoubtedly would adjudge him a 
freak rather than a hero. The significance 
of the individual mind is not necessarily 
obscured but, on the contrary, may be- 
come more apparent_by a fuller recog- 
nition of the so-called social mind than 
was formerly customary among _his- 
torians. 

Furthermore, the will of the mass, 
whether operating unconsciously under 
the force of circumstances or voluntarily 
pursuing its own intelligent purposes, 


finds its characteristic expression in the 


institutional life of the group. For this 
reason the modern historian is quite as 
much interested in institutions as in per- 
sons. An established institution reveals 
more or less clearly the common habits 
and beliefs of a particular age, while an 
individual, however conspicuous, may 
not be truly representative of the his- 
torical process in the large, and, indeed, 
the more striking his personality the less 
likely is he to be representative at all. 

To restore a picture of ancient society 
in whole or in part along the foregoing 
lines is no easy task. One might fear that 
the “new” history had attempted the 
impossible. At best, literary remains and 
archeological finds are but secondary 
witnesses to the actual performances in 
real life of peoples long since deceased. 
True, their institutions may in some in- 
stances survive, but immediate contact 
with the vital social processes of antiqui- 
ty is no longer possible. In this respect 
the students of modern society have a 
marked advantage over their co-laborers 
in the historical field. It is only by the 


most rigorous effort to orient himself 
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psychologically in the ancient world that 
the historian may hope to acquire the 
. proper perspective and the trustworthy 
historical imagination necessary for his 
task. 

Fortunately for modern historians, at 
the present time valuable assistance may 
be derived from workers in other fields 
closely related to the study of history. 
From the sociologist and the psycholo- 
gist one may learn much about the na- 
ture of society both in its material and 
in its mental aspects. While it would be 
absurd to assume that modern civiliza- 
tion is merely a replica of ancient society, 
nevertheless it is unquestionably true 
that the more elemental interests and the 
characteristic impulses of the human 
species, particularly in_ itsgroup-life, 
have perpetuated themselves from gen- 
eration to generation substantially un- 
altered. It is in the realm of presupposi- 
tions underlying thought and conduct 
that change has been most pronounced, 
but at this point the assistance of the an- 
thropologist may be sought. Until within 
relatively recent times the scientific 
bases of modern thinking were quite un- 
known; hence the unscientific presuppo- 
sitions entertained by primitive societies 
and individuals, as disclosed especially 
by the modern study of anthropology, 
may often be of far greater service in 
helping the historian to orient himself 
within the life of the ancient world than 
are twentieth-century scientific concepts. 

Such in barest outline are the more 
noteworthy principles of scientific meth- 
od employed today in the field of histori- 
cal study. We may now ask, in the sec- 
ond place, how a recognition of these 


principles affects the study of religion. 


IT 


The historian who undertakes the 
study of religion is confronted at the out- 
set by a serious challenge. Has he the 
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equipment and capacity for dealing with 
the subject in hand? As a professed sci- 
entist, his method of procedure must be 
strictly Inductive; all his conclusions are 
to be derived from concrete and empiri- 


cally verifiable data. He lacks chart and 


compass for navigating those treacherous 
seas of poetic fancy, mystical emotion, 
and metaphysical speculation which in 
varying degrees have always played a 
conspicuous role in all religions. To be 
sure, he possesses tolerably accurate in- 
struments for measuring the extent to 
which such phenomena have been cur- 
rent in the past; he can trace with some 
degree of certainty their historical evolu- 
tion; frequently he is able to define the 
circumstances by which they have been 
produced and maintained; and he can 
note the function served by them in the 
various religions. But beyond these ex- 
perimentally ascertainable facts he, in the 
capacity of historian, may not go. 

This is not to say that the historian 
would deny religion its right to be fancy- 
free in exploring those regions of emotion 
and speculation that lie beyond the pres- 
ent boundaries of empirical knowledge. 
But he would distinguish sharply be- 
tween his own task, as an observer and 
interpreter of historical data, and that 
of the speculative theologian, whose 
principal concern has always been with 
problems lying outside the realm of ex- 
perimentally attestable knowledge. The 
very nature of his science compels the 
historian to choose the former field for 
his operations. He works under the con- 
viction that religion can be best under- 
stood by giving first attention not to its 
theoretical aspects but to its actual his- 
torical manifestations; and when specu- 
lative interpretations and historical re- 
search meet on common ground he will 
insist that all hypotheses be judged at 
the bar of his science. 

In his search for the historic facts of re- 
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ligion the student who adopts modern 
methodology will aim ultimately at in- 
terpreting religious movements and only 
incidentally at expounding sacred litera- 
tures. This observation, while true in 
connection with the study of all religions, 
is peculiarly in point for the student of 
Christianity. Particularly during the 
past half-century, its sacred book, espe- 
cially the New Testament, has been en- 
gaging the attention of numerous schol- 
ars. Scientific methods have been em- 
ployed in recovering the most original 
form of its text, note has been taken of 
the circumstances under which its vari- 
ous parts were composed, and the docu- 
ments have been expounded as expres- 
sions of the minds of their several au- 
thors. These results are of immense sig- 
nificance for a historical understanding 
of the New Testament, but they are 
scarcely more than introductory to the 
work of the modern historian of early 
Christianity. His ultimate concern is 
with the real people who constituted the 
personnel of the Christian communities 
and who acquired and exhibited their re- 
ligion in actual life as members of a defi- 
nite social order. When viewing religion 
thus as a vital factor in the social evolu- 
tion of humanity, the historian clearly 
differentiates his task from both that of 
the speculative theologian and that of 
the distinctively biblical interpreter! 
When linked up thus inseparably with 
the evolution of society, religion must be 
viewed as essentially a developmental 
rather than a static phenomenon. Reli- 
gions, like other factors in the social or- 
der, emerge and increase by a gradual 
process of growth from simpler to more 
elaborate forms. It is the business of the 


t As an indication of this growing interest in vital 
religion socially conceived, one may note that the 
present Journal of Religion supersedes a journal of 
“theology” and a “biblical world.” 


historian to follow the course of this evo- 
lutionary process from first to last. With- 
in the past half-century this develop- 
mental conception has completely trans- 
formed our study of the ethnic faiths. 
Instead of assuming, as was formerly the 
custom, that heathen religions are the re- 
sult of a degeneration from a purer and 
nobler type of faith, we now recognize 
that they are products of actual growth 
resulting from a gradual process of ex- 
pansion, increasing in complexity under 
the continued stimulus of social environ- 
ment. 

Perhaps it is less easy to appreciate the 
significance of the developmental con- 
ception of religion as applied to Christi- 
anity. Its history has usually been read 
not in the language of evolution but in 
terms of definite quantities of doctrine, 
custom, and organization. But modern 
historical study treats these entities as 
products of the Christian movement, 
which itself is visualized and interpreted 
primarily as a process of historical evolu- 
tion in religious living on the part of per- 
sons and groups of persons affected very 
immediately by the contemporary social 
order. 

In treating of factors that influence the 
evolution of religions, the historian is re- 
stricted by the very canons of his science 
to such items as can be discovered in the 
actual personal experiences of the devo- 
tees of a religion. For the student of 
Christianity, in particular, this phase of 
modern method may prove at the outset 
somewhat disturbing. The time-honored 
custom of resorting to an alleged revela- 
tion, which is assumed to operate inde- 
pendently of ordinary human experi- 
ences, and the habit of regarding Chris- 


tianity as inherently possessed of an un- - 


historically conditioned quantity of gen- 
erative spiritual energy not only has 
prejudiced one against considering seri- 
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ously the possibility of normal social in- 
fluences but has left nothing to be gained 
from this source of inquiry. This attitude 
of mind is incompatible with the method 
of the scientific historian. In discussing 
the question of genesis, he insists that the 
fountains of empirical knowledge are to 
be exhausted before the problem is 
passed on ta the metaphysician. 
Consequently, the modern student 
vigorously interrogates the environment 
in order to extract its secrets regarding 
the genetic forces that have gone into the 
shaping of religions. It should be noted 
that his concern is with concrete religions 
and not with religion in the abstract, for 


no mere historian can hope to snare this. 


creature of speculative fancy. But when 
definite people and specific religions 
alone are involved, the question of envi- 
ronmental influences is capable of thor- 
oughly scientific treatment. From the 
point of view of historical study, life in 
relation to surroundings is the primal 
stuff out of which religions evolve. They 
result from man’s effort to secure and 
perpetuate the welfare of the group or of 
the individual in contact with environ- 
ment, particularly in its less thoroughly 
mastered aspects. 

It follows that the vital interests which 
are dominant at any particular period or 
in any specific community and the means 
available for the satisfaction of these in- 
terests are, historically speaking, the de- 
termining factors in the making of a reli- 
gion. Except in the most primitive of 
societies, these factors are exceedingly 
complex and the task of the historian 
correspondingly difficult. But no study 
can hope to approximate accuracy and 
completeness if it omits analysis of the 
surroundings amid which the adherents 
of any specific religion live. Even the 
commonplace facts of habitat and cli- 
mate are not without their influence. The 


Iranian plateau, the mountain-girt dis- 
tricts of Greece, the detached territory 
of Palestine, all left their mark in one way 
or another upon the religion of their re- 
spective inhabitants. Frequently politi- 
cal events have affected materially the 
course of religious history. Not less sig- 
nificant, though much less frequently 
observed, are those incentives which 
operate in the sphere of common daily 
experience. These more ordinary social 
motivations may emerge in the form of 
economic interests, group rivalries, or a 
host of other elemental impulses, all of 
which must come under the observation 
of the historian in his study of religion. 
And in the case of a religion which 
emerges and develops within a social 
order already highly organized, as was 
the case with Christianity, the fact of 
acquisitions derived from predecessors 
and contemporaries becomes peculiarly 
important. 

That the student of religion should be 
fully cognizant of the psychological fac- 
tor in history goes without saying. In no 
other realm of human experience does 
mental life, whether of the individual or 
of the community, figure more promi- 
nently. Conversion experiences, ecstatic 
visions, marvelous revelations, and other 
mental phenomena, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, are always in evidence. 
The student who ventures upon the in- 
terpretation of these items without some 
knowledge of modern psychological sci- 
ence will find himself greatly hampered 
in his work; and he will be a blind guide 
indeed if he fails to appreciate the im- 
mense influence which psychological in- 
terests have exerted within the sphere of _ 
religion at all times. 
~ The student of religion needs especial- 
ly to be reminded of the significance of 
institutions as a factor in history. There 
is a very strong temptation to be content 
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with portraying the careers of distin- 
guished individuals, or recounting the 
popular myths, or expounding theologi- 
cal systems. But one who should desire, 
for example, to comprehend the real sig- 
nificance of religion as a fact of life 
among the Greek people would hardly 
find his quest satisfied in the Homeric 
description of the Olympian deities or in 
the theogony of Hesiod. The Greek reli- 
gion of real life is to be discovered most 
truly from a study of specific cults oper- 
ating as institutionally organized move- 
ments. But this latter aspect of religion 
often lacks those picturesque features 
that appeal to the imagination, and ac- 
cordingly its importance for the historian 
is not always appreciated. Similarly, 
among interpreters of Christianity, par- 
ticularly in Protestant circles, interest in 
persons and dogmas has commonly 
towered far above interest in institutions. 
Modern historical method calls for a cor- 
rection of this one-sidedness and empha- 
sizes the fundamental place of institu- 
tional activities in the evolution of reli- 
gions. 

In the pursuit of these various lines of 
inquiry the historian of religion no less 
than his colleague in the so-called “‘secu- 
lar” field—and perhaps even to a greater 
degree—needs the assistance of co- 
workers in allied departments of re- 
search. From the sociologist he seeks in- 
formation regarding those social motiva- 
tions and activities that may be found to 
characterize the life of mankind. To the 
psychologist he goes for knowledge of the 
ways in which mental interests may de- 
termine the behavior of individuals and 
communities. And the anthropologist 
may render him indispensable service by 
making more clear the contrast between 


the presuppositions of a primitive age 
and those postulates by which he as a _ 


man of the twentieth century is accus- 


> 
. 


tomed to regulate his conduct and 
thinking. 


Ill 


Finally, we may ask, what practical 
value results from the application of 
scientific historical methods to the study 
of religion? It is a very old notion that 
history is “the handmaid of providence, 
the priestess of truth, and the mother of 
wisdom.” For centuries men have been 
accustomed to look upon the past as the 
unique source of ideals and norms for the 
guidance of life in the present and the 
future. Within the sphere of religion this 
reverence for antiquity has often been 
enhanced—as is the case, for example, 
in Judaism and Christianity—by resort- 
ing to the hypothesis of a special revela- 
tion to guarantee the authority of an- 
cient customs and beliefs. From this 
point of view it is the business of the stu- 
dent to derive from history, especially 
from the history of religion, authorita- 
tive examples and normative precepts 
without which subsequent generations 
would be quite incapable of realizing a 
worthy type of life. And such reformers 
as may appear from time to time must 
make their egress out of the past into the 
present with their faces turned stead- 
fastly toward antiquity. 

Belief in the normative function of 
history rests ultimately upon that pessi- 
mistic philosophy of life which interprets 
the present as a deterioration of humani- 
ty, a condition to be remedied only by 
the restoration of an idealized past. This 
was a widespread mode of thinking 
among the ancients, who were wont to 
believe that remote antiquity veiled a 
golden age, in comparison with which 
present times were sorely degenerate. 
But when history is viewed scientifically, 
as an evolutionary process in human liv- 
ing, the past inevitably loses its authori- 
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tative character. The order of progres- 
sion throughout the ages is seen to be 
from the simpler to the more complex, 
and there is no discoverable warrant for 
affirming that the attainments of any 
past age should be regarded as normative 
for all subsequent times. There is no ap- 
parent reason for preferring the past 
above the present or for rejecting the 
poet’s hope that “the best is yet to be.” 

Cultural features of a past age are to 
be evaluated strictly from the stand- 
point of their social and functional sig- 
nificance. The extent to which they meet 
the needs—both material and spiritual— 
of mankind in a particular age and en- 
vironment is the true measure of their 
worth for the people of that day. Like- 
wise, their value for subsequent genera- 
tions will be conditioned by pragmatic 
tests. When environments repeat them- 
selves substantially unchanged for a suc- 
cession of years and the great mass of 
human interests moves along in accus- 
tomed channels, the cultural attainments 
of an earlier day easily retain their grip 
on society and assume the dignity of an 
absolute authority. But a radical change 
in surroundings or a powerful awakening 
of new interests leads sooner or later to 
revolutions and reformations. This fact 
is seen to be true of all history, whether 
in its secular or in its religious aspects. 

Thus one very significant result of 
modern historical study is the deliver- 
ance which it gives from bondage to the 
past as an ideal for modern living. But to 
abandon the notion of normativeness 
does not mean a denial of history’s value 
for the man of today and tomorrow. On 
the contrary, it takes on a new and 
larger meaning in the light of modern 
methods. One is able now to understand 
as never before how present scciety in all 
its various phases has actually come into 
being. Viewed as an evolutionary proc- 


ess, the course of history discloses how 
existing institutions and beliefs have 
arisen through the operation of definite 
genetic agencies within the life of hu- 
manity. Thus one is led to realize that 
the character of future societies will also 
be determined not by forces acting from 
without but by a process of vital growth 
from within. This fact emphasizes in a 
new and helpful way that the opportuni- 
ty for bettering mankind’s condition and 
the responsibility for accomplishing this 
task lie with men themselves. 

History also has a significant word to 
say with regard to the nature of the re- 
former’s ideal. The normativeness of 
criteria adopted from antiquity is found 
to be illusory. Whether a new social 
order is to be “good” or “bad” will de- 


‘pend entirely upon the degree to which 


it satisfies the vital needs of real people 
then living. At first glance the student of 
religion, in particular, may hesitate to 
accept this dictum of the historian, for 
religion has been accustomed to insist 
perhaps more strenuously than any other 
phase of our culture upon the authority 
of the past. Yet historical inquiry readily 
shows that even the rites and dogmas of 
religion have not been able to withstand 
permanently the imperious demands of 
pragmatic necessity. Once upon a time it 
could have been held—and in fact was so 
held—that to accept the Copernican 
astronomy would mean a rejection of 
authoritative Christian teaching. Never- 
theless, the views of Copernicus have tri- 
umphed, for they have come to be re- 
garded by men in general as necessary to 
intelligent thinking about the heavenly 
bodies. 

The mighty pressure of human needs, 
as they increase in extent and intensity, 
cannot be resisted for long even by the 
powerful conservatism of religions, and 
one who has read history wisely will not 
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be found spending his energies in a futile 
effort to lay the dead hand of the past 
upon the spontaneous life of the future. 
History teaches the prophet that he 
must justify his message not by the norm 
of theory but by the mandate of efficien- 
cy and that ultimately he must derive 
his sanctions not from the past but from 
the future. The attainment of this con- 
viction cannot fail to mean in the end a 
tremendous gain in effectiveness among 
all classes of workers for the advance- 
ment of human welfare. 

It may not be inappropriate to note in 
passing that history raises many a signal 
of warning for the well-meaning enthusi- 
ast who would transform an old order 
into a new witha single turn of the wheel. 
The process of social change is necessari- 
ly slow, and transformations, to be 
genuinely effective, must inhere in the 
very structure of the evolutionary proc- 
ess. This is a fact needing to be noted 
particularly by students of religion. Pro- 
grams hastily superimposed, before a 
general demand has been awakened for 
the values they aim to conserve, are fore- 
doomed to failure. How often zealous 
prophets of a new day, lacking the 
steadying power that might have been 
derived from a better knowledge of his- 
tory, have gone down to defeat chiefly in 
consequence of their determination to 
save the world by their favorite program 
in their own generation! But the mills 
of the gods grind slowly in the making of 
history as in the administration of 
justice. 

Although history may not yield au- 
thoritative norms for future conduct, has 


it no prophetic function? Does it not re- 
veal laws that enable one to forecast the 
destiny of man from the handwriting on 
the walls of time? Having at the outset 
relinquished the privilege of appealing to 
metaphysics, the historian is unprepared 
to affirm that there is an abstract theo- 
logical principle governing the progress 
of social evolution. He hesitates also to 
posit for history a mechanistic order of 
development fashioned after the analogy 
of biological laws. He recognizes that so- 
cial progress moves forward by the meth- 
od of trial and error, so to speak, and that 


the course of development is on the whole’ 


determined by forces inhering within the 
social order itself; but to predict the ex- 
act way in which these complex factors 
will combine to produce the society of the 
future is too venturesome an undertaking 
for the historian. 

Even though he aspires to no prophet- 
ic function, the modern student of his- 
tory is not without his faith in the future. 
To be sure, adherence to his scientific 
principle of empirical research makes him 
unwilling to seek guaranties beforehand 
either in a metaphysical theory or in a 
biological analogy, but he is gravely im- 
pressed with the stately progress of soci- 
ety’s evolution throughout past ages. 
Man is seen keeping step with the rest of 
the universe—nay, leading the van—in 
the procession of the ages. And that con- 
fidence which is born of faith in the fu- 
ture of the cosmos carries with it faith in 
the future of society. Thus derived, the 
laws of history are laws of the universe, 
and the laws of the universe are laws of 
God. 
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SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY 
OF SOCIOHISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 


Cc. C. McCOWN* 


HE concept of sociohistorical inter- 

pretation as applied to the New 

Testament arose and developed 
under the influence of two nineteenth- 
century movements of thought, the his- 
torical and the sociological. To under- 
stand the theory and Professor Case’s 
contribution to it, it will be helpful to re- 
call the progress and character of scien- 
tific thought in general and of these two 
trends in particular at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Both had made 
marked advances, although they were 
far from maturity. Both were under the 
shadow of a dominating faith in physical 
science and in its methods of research as 
the only means of discovering truth. His- 
torians and sociologists were intent on 
making themselves as fully scientific as 
physicists and chemists. 

* Professor McCown, by reason of his long identi- 
fication with the sociohistorical method of research 
in New Testament studies as an early student of 
Professor Case, and as a distinguished colleague, 
is peculiarly qualified among New Testament 
scholars to interpret Professor Case’s contribution 
to that method. Dr. McCown studied at Heidel- 
berg and Berlin and Chicago and received his doc- 
torate in New Testament at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1914. He then joined the faculty of the 
Pacific School of Religion, where he has been pro- 
fessor of New Testament literature and interpreta- 
tion, sometime dean, and professor emeritus since 
1947. Since 1936 he has been director of the Palestine 


Institute. At different times he has served as 
Thayer Fe!low, annual professor, and director of the 


American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. 
His numerous publications include: The Promise of 
His Coming (1921), The Genesis of the Social Gospel 
(1929), and The Search for the Real Jesus (1940). He 
recently contributed an important article to the 
Journal of Religion (January, 1948) on “Jesus, 
Son of Man.” 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Scientific method was—and is—held 
to involve a purely empirical approach to 


knowledge and may be briefly described 


as the discovery and description of data, 
their classification according to induc- 
tively determined categories, and the 


drawing of entirely objective conclusions 


from what has been observed. The whole 
process must be undertaken with com- 
plete emotional and intellectual objec- 
sumptions. Hypothesis may assist, but 
must not determine, results. The sub- 
jective is a chief source of error. Intui- 
tion is anathema. Theological beliefs and 
philosophical theories form no basis for 
either methods or results. Objective, ac- 
tually discovered data are the sole ulti- 
mate source of truth. 

Under the influence of this simple con- 
ception of science, there arose a justifi- 
able reaction against tendentious and 
philosophically distorted history and so- 
cial theory. Historical and sociological 
studies must be purely descriptive. The 
historian was to seek “facts” and portray 
events “just as they happened.” Both 
historians and students of society at- 
tempted to describe social institutions 
without developing theories, discovering 
“lessons,” or, indeed, reaching any con- 
clusions. Both were to be scientific inves- 
tigators with no obligations to direct or 
further societal change and progress, 
even as physicists and biologists felt 
themselves without obligation to use 
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their sciences to promote the higher life 
of society. 

However, while many scientists still 
hold to the bare and rigid nineteenth-cen- 
tury conception of their method, it has 
become more and more clear that it must 
be modified in certain directions. Human 
beings, even scientists, do not actually 
work in a purely objective vacuum; and 
the world, even the purely physical uni- 
verse, and much more the biological, not 
to mention the human, existents on our 
planet present complicated problems 
which demand a more flexible conception 
of the method by which knowledge can 
be gathered and truth discovered. Re- 
finement of mathematical and physical 
theory has completely revised the New- 
tonian mechanics of the universe, while 
matter, with its “final,” indivisible atom, 
has theoretically disappeared before the 
attacks of students of electromagnetics. 
The relatively simple universe of orderly 
molecules and rolling galaxies governed 
by gravitation has become a mass of con- 
tradictions and unsolved problems, at 
once minute and vast, infinitesimal and 
infinite, beyond all comprehension, at the 
same time that invention has made pos- 
sible the use of indescribably powerful 
forces which were entirely unknown fifty 
years ago. There is still much to learn. 

Moreover, science has produced its 
own theories, materialistic, mechanistic, 
and deterministic, as well as deistic and 
theistic, theories which inevitably sug- 
gested application to history and society. 
In spite of the current antipragmatic, 
antiphilosophical trends in both the 
physical and the social sciences, social 
psychology and general social theory in- 
evitably developed. Most unfortunately 
many historians and sociologists at- 
tempted to apply both the basic theory of 
scientific method and the detailed pro- 
cedures of physical science to their very 


different materials. Others recognized 
the fact that history and sociology were 
dealing with living creatures and applied 
the methods and conclusions of biology 
to society. For some, society became a 
mere biological organism. The theory of 
evolution came to be almost universally 
used to interpret historical and societal 
data, often in a rigidly Darwinian form. 
The train of cause and effect was sought, 
and several, more or less simplicistic, phi- 
losophies of history, the economic, the 
geographic, the climatic, were widely 
promulgated. Economic determinism was 
welcomed as the final word. 


THE SOCIALIZATION OF HISTORY 


Most important in the present con- 
nection was what may be called the “‘so- 
cialization of history,” the recognition of 
the fact that every individual, every 
event, every institution, is a social prod- 
uct. The trend in this direction has been 
slowly gathering force since the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. It came 
to its own in the twentieth. The process 
of socialization was highly complicated 
and is still far from complete. A most im- 
portant element was what might be 
called the “humanization of history.” 

The exaggerated and totally unwar- 
ranted exploitation of physical science in 
social studies naturally led to protests. 
The most vociferous came from those 
who saw its unfortunate practical effects. 
The fundamentally effective arguments 
against the mechanization of social the- 
ory came from philosophy. Hermann 
Lotze’s conception of history as the result 
of the reciprocal interaction of the inner 
drives of human nature, the outward 
natural and cultural conditions, and the 
materials with which man works offered 
the basic elements for a fresh orientation 
and needed only further clarification and 
explication. A new conception of the na- 
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ture of history and of historical method 
grew out of emphasis on human values 
as historical realities, on the differences 
between the mental activities involved 
in the physical-biological and the social 
sciences, and on the nature of history as 
a study of human experience made pos- 
sible through empathy, through man’s 
ability to understand man by entering 
vicariously into another’s experiences. 
Human nature, with all that it involves 
of animal inheritance and _ spiritual 
transcendence, physical nature with its 
irrational indifference to human values, 
society which produces, conditions, and 
shackles man while it multiplies his pow- 
ers—all this belongs to history." 

The socialization of history began with 
the use of natural and social environment 
to interpret. historical data. It developed 
into accounts, not of kings and dynasties, 
not of wars and governments, not of in- 
dividual heroes and dramatic events, but 
of civilizations and the growth of social 
institutions. There have been and there 
still are those who insist on defining his- 
tory as distinguished by its attention to 
the “individual,” whether event or per- 
son. It may be granted that much so- 
called “history” has been written from 
that point of view. It were better called 
“story” than “history.” History which 
has any meaning or any value for the in- 
terpretation of documents, of literatures, 
and of persons must take account of en- 
vironment. Even the story-teller, who 
concerns himself with the individual 
event and person, makes use of environ- 
ment to give local color and vital inter- 
est. But that is not the meaning of so- 
cialized history. It demands the recog- 
nition of the dominating part society 
plays in history. This is not to deny to 


t See the too brief but somewhat fuller discussion 
in C. C. McCown, The Search for the Real Jesus (New 
York, 1940), pp. 106-23. 
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the individual person a contribution to 
history. Like biology, it is evolutionary, 
but that is not to adopt a deterministic 
conception of history. Whatever “laws” 
the historian may discover must always 
take into account a certain irrational ele- 
ment due to the idiosyncrasies of the in- 
dividual. Yet the individual is a product 
of all the persons that he has met and of 
all the describable, as well as the impon- 
derable, forces and influences that flow 
from nature and from the society in 
which he has lived. Only cultural history 
is of value for interpretation. Society is a 
historical product; history is a social 
product. 

History as such, then, is human ex- 
perience, necessarily experience within 
society. It includes every aspect and 


every expression of human experience. It 


is a vast continuum beginning with the 
emergence of human consciousness, if 
not long before, and stretching around 
the world to include every human 
being. Human culture in all its phases 
belongs to history, and written his- 
tory is a description of its character 
and a record of its evolution based upon 
an empirical investigation of all the per- 
tinent discoverable data. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


Both Judaism and Christianity recog- 
nized, as modern theologians rarely have, 
the fundamental importance of history 
in any religious view of the world and of 
man’s place in the universe. In this re- 
spect theology has been the child of Hel- 
lenism rather than of Judaism. Perhaps 
the reason is that the Hebrew conception 
of history, accepted by Christianity, re- 
garded it as the direct work of God’s 
hand, and there remained, for the super- 
naturalist, no philosophical problem. 

Certainly modern science, having re- 
jected creationism, miracle, and the 
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whole fabric of supernaturalism, could no 
longer read history as it is told in the 
Bible. If history is an evolutionary social 
process and culture a product of the proc- 
ess, then religion is a function of society, 
not something handed down, ready- 
made, from heaven. The Bible also is a 
social product, like other literature, and 
not a superhuman word dictated in 
heaven. It must be interpreted as such, 
out of the environment which produced 
it. To the theistic empiricist God worked 
through natural processes, not by fiat, to 
“create” the universe, and he worked 
through social processes, not by inter- 
vention or special revelation, to produce 
the Bible and the Christian church. 

Briefly described, sociohistorical inter- 
pretation as applied to Christianity is an 
attempt to see religious personalities, re- 
ligious documents, and religious institu- 
tions in their functional relationships to 
the evolving cultures in which they arose, 
and, by tracing their genesis and develop- 
ment, it seeks to understand their mean- 
ing and their value to society. To appre- 
ciate their character and historical mean- 
ing, the society in which they arose must 
be known as completely as possible in all 
its multitudinous variety. Their signifi- 
cance is to be discovered in their social 
relationships, both as products of the 
social process and as factors contributing 
to its on-going. Socialized history in- 
volves a recognition of the “‘laws”’ of so- 
cial development. It must discover why 
and how institutions and ideas come into 
being and how societal and intellectual- 
spiritual growth and the _ resulting 
changes affect the individual and the so- 
cial fabric.’ 

The importance of environment in his- 


2 Two recent attempts to discover the “laws” of 
history are Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History (6 
vols., 1934-39) and A. L. Kroeber’s Configurations of 
Culture Growth (1944). 


torical and exegetical studie~ had long 
been superficially recognized by biblical 
students. The idea came to its own to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century. 
Numerous books by such men as Emil 
Schiirer, Adolf Hausrath, and Shailer 
Mathews tried to make the Gospel story 
vivid by portraying how people actually 
lived in ancient times and to make it 
clearer and more meaningful by explain- 
ing peculiar ideas and social customs. 
Archeological discoveries, the literatures 
of the ancient Orient, and modern orien- 
tal customs all served to clarify biblical 
history and to interpret passages which 
were foreign to Western ways of thinking 
and acting. The contemporary Greek 
papyri found in Egypt provided a rich 
mine of philological material for the in- 
terpreter of the Septuagint and the New 
Testament. Studies in the Hellenism of 
the New Testament period threw light 
upon the problems and character of early 
Christian documents, ideas, and insti- 
tutions.$ 

Socialized history, however, meant 
much more than a superficial “human- 
interest” and narrowly exegetical ap- 
proach to historical problems and to the 
interpretation of ancient persons and 
documents. It is not compatible with 
various theological assumptions. Since 
such individuals as Jesus, Paul, Peter, 
and ‘‘John” have long been regarded as 
the makers of Christianity, the question 
of the individual’s role in history and in 
society becomes a matter of profound 
concern to the Christian believer. It is 
possible to agree that Jesus made a pro- 
found impression on society in that, 
through the disciples whom he gathered 
about him, he indirectly created the 
Christian church. But the modern social 
theory which makes the individual, even 


3 McCown, op. cit., pp. 112 ff., 124-43. 
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if only in some part, a social product cuts 
very deeply across inherited Christian 
dogma. 

From the sociohistorical point of view 


the church, the sacraments, and the Bible 


itself are human products and social 
products. They are social products in 
which individuals have played a part; 
they are human products, since society is 
made up of individual human beings, and 
supernaturalism, in the ordinary sense, is 
excluded from the purview of science. 
Monogamous marriage, for example, is 


not a sacrament “instituted of God in the 


times of man’s innocency” and, there- 
fore, sacrosanct. Indeed, there never was 
a time of innocency. Marriage is a human 
institution which probably arose rather 
late in the history of the human species, 
and it is sanctioned by the mores of only 
a portion of the present human race—in- 
deed, by only a portion of Western soci- 
ety. Whether a better custom can even- 
tually evolve remains to be seen. It seems 
to a vast number of people better than 
any other yet evolved. Similarly with the 
church: to the modern historically mind- 
ed student of the New Testament, the 
church was not founded by Jesus or Peter 
or Paul. It is no more divine than any 
other useful social institution but arose 
out of the need of the early Christians for 
fellowship. It became a powerful means 
for sustaining and propagating the 
Christian faith, and, as such, it is still in- 
dispensable. Perhaps, worst of all, spe- 
cial revelation disappears as a misunder- 
standing of psychological processes. But 
that does not affect whatever of truth the 
prophets spoke. 

It must be said with emphasis that the 
alternative, human or divine, is a false 
antithesis. It is a matter of “‘both-and,” 
not of “either-or.” The fundamental 
character of the sociohistorical point “sf 
view is best seen in the fact that it rests 
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upon evolutionism, not upon creation- 
ism, This by no means implies that it is 
pure naturalism in contrast to super- 
naturalism, nor does it necessarily lead to 
either deism or pantheism. It merely 
means that God works by orderly proc- 
esses, not by arbitrary fiat or occasional 
intrusion into the world of nature and 
society. He clothes the anemones of the 
field and applies the brilliant colors to 
their petals, not from without but from 
within, by natural processes, just as he 
created the world. He does not exist out- 
side this vast universe, but within it, im- 
manent, but also transcendent, as spirit 
transcends matter. He does not occasion- 
ally reach in from without to perform 
miracles in order to make his presence 
known. He is always present, always at 
work. He does not deflect the course of 
history by arbitrary commands but in- 
forms its ageless processes by “law” in 
order to reveal his will through all its 
long course. He does not thunder from 
above, for there is neither above nor be- 
low in a Copernican or an Einsteinian 
universe. He has written and still writes 
his messages in nature and in history. 
Many of his hieroglyphs are yet to be in- 
terpreted, but many have been read, and 
they are to be understood only in their 
sociohistorical context. Emergent evolu- 


tion accounts for most of the puzzling 


data involved. 


PROFESSOR CASE’S METHODS 


That Professor Case would have sub- 
scribed fully to the preceding description 
of history and sociohistorical interpreta- 
tion is not to be assumed. How far he 
went and the contribution he made will 
appear from the following discussion of 
his principal writings. He has described 
his own mental development and the 
process by which he came to hold his 
views on this subject in an autobiograph- 
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ical sketch.‘ It is lacking in dates and 
references to persons, although it appears 
to be roughly chronological. It would be 
interesting to work out the course of his 
mental development on the basis of his 
numerousarticlesand reviews, if time and 
space permitted. However, this much is 
clear. His critical acumen and independ- 
ence appear at the very beginning of his 


’ scholarly activities, and his conception of 


historical principles is found in germ in 
his early writings. From 1908, when he 
came to Chicago, until his death in 1947, 
he followed a series of logically connected 
interests and a straight course, always in 
the historical field. 

His basic historical principles as they 
appear in his earlier works were not es- 
sentially altered, but they were expanded 
and applied as the years came and went. 
What made it unnecessary for him to 
change his point of view lay partly in the 
character of the materials with which he 
had to work and partly in the nature of 
his methods and of the principles which 
he adopted. He usually dealt with histori- 
cal processes in general rather than with 
details of literary and historical criticism. 
He was a scientific empiricist who in- 
dulged in a minimum of speculation. His 
conception of the nature of the historical 
process and of the principles of interpre- 
tation to be applied to historical data had 
been carefully determined. As a historian 
he possessed rare penetration and orderli- 
ness of thought, great clarity of expres- 
sion, and historical imagination which 
read shrewdly the facts and their connec- 
tions behind the available data and 
which was always under the control of 
the facts. Even those who differed with 
him, unless blinded by rage at the cogen- 
cy of his arguments, could always recog- 


4See Contemporary American Theology, ed. Ver- 
gilius Ferm, I (New York, 1932), 105-25. 


nize the legitimate reasons for his con- 
clusions. 

Superficially considered, Professor 
Case’s books and articles of major impor- 
tance fall into three general categories: 
(1) studies in the life of Jesus; (2) studies 
in the history of early Christianity; and 
(3) studies in later church history. But 
such a division mistakes their real char- 
acter. I would venture to classify them 
with relation to his chief aims and inter- 
ests as follows: 

1. Studies in special historical prob- 
lems: e.g., The Historicity of Jesus (1912, 
1928), The Millennial Hope (1918), The 
Revelation of John (1919), Bibliographical 
Guide to the History of Christianity (1931). 
These were called forth by special cir- 
cumstances and current needs. 

2. Works setting forth the social and 
developmental nature of Christianity 
as seen in its early history: The 
Evolution of Early Christianity (1914); 
The Social Origins of Christianity (1923); 
Jesus: A New Biography (1927); Ex- 
perience with the Supernatural in Early 
Christian Times (1929); The Social Tri- 
umph of the Ancient Church (1933). Only 
the concluding paragraphs in The Social 
Origins of Christianity and The Social 
Triumph of the Ancient Church go beyond 
the early church to point out the bearing 
upon modern Christian thinking of the 
historical principles set forth. However, 
the latter interest came to bulk more and 
more largely in Professor Case’s later 
writing. 

3. Works setting forth the evidence 
for the sociohistorical interpretation of 
Christianity in the evolution of the 
church down to the present time and cul- 
minating in a doctrine of optimistic social 
activism: Jesus through the Centuries 
(1932); Highways of Christian Doctrine 
(1936); The Christian Philosophy of His- 
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tory (1943); The Origins of Christian 
Supernaturalism (1946). The last volume, 
a condensation of Experience with the 
Supernatural, exhibited the polemical re- 
orientation of his interests, both in the 
manner in which the argument of the ear- 
lier book was rephrased and still more in 
a final chapter on modern survivals of 
supernaturalism. 

All of Dr. Case’s earlier works were de- 
voted to the establishment of the validity 
of rigorous historical method in biblical 
interpretation. They were constructive 
statements of principles and of their re- 
sults as applied to Christian history. The 
apologetic and polemical was largely 
wanting. The more recent works of the 


third group are directed also toward - 


stemming the currently rising tide of un- 
historical dogmatism which, coming from 
the Continent, as did the earlier move- 
ment of historical criticism and agnosti- 
cism, seeks to return to Reformation 
theology and dogmatic biblical interpre- 
tation and which thus widens the gulf 
between the church and the educated 
world of modern science and abandons 
the larger arena of practical human need 
to disillusion and despair. 

Professor Case’s clear thinking and his 
systematic methods of undertaking his 
task were no small reason for his success. 
He was dealing with historical and socie- 
tal data. He must know the iield of 
thought with which he was dealing. 
Therefore, according to the rumors of his 
earlier years in Chicago, he undertook to 
read for himself all the pertinent literary 
documents of the period. The bibliog- 
raphies, footnotes, and pertinent quota- 
tions in his publications testify to the ex- 
tensive and fruitful research he expended 
upon both literary and _ inscriptional 
sources, as well as his acquaintance with 
modern literature. He used concrete, 


carefully selected data upon which to 


build up his picture of the society out of 
which the New Testament came. 


EVOLUTION AND ENVIRONMENT 


Two early volumes, The Evolution of 
Early Christianity and The Social Origins 
of Christianity, stated explicitly the prin- 
ciples upon which Professor Case based 
his studies. The first chapters of each 
made clear the manner in which he in- 
tended to treat Christian history. They 
were programmatic, and the program 
they set forth was followed without seri- 
ous deviation in almost all his subsequent 
works, None was inconsistent with his 
principles. 

The Evolution of Early Christianity, in 
the author’s own words, was “‘necessarily 
introductory in character, mainly em- 
phasizing a point of view and a method of 
procedure,” because no systematic and 
comprehensive work on the Hellenistic 
environment of the early church, com- 
parable to Schiirer’s on Jewish life, had 
been written. The book was intended to 
“demonstrate the importance of this line 
of study,” to ‘make clear the general 
course to be pursued in such inquiry,” 
and to “help... to a better understand- 
ing of the vital character ‘of primitive 
Christianity.”> The Social Origins of 
Christianity dealt with the ‘‘comprehen- 
sive and fundamental matter of social 
experience as a key to the understanding 
of the genesis and early history of the 
Christian movement.’ The latter idea, 
implicit in the former volume, here be- 
came explicit. Case had gone far beyond 
Schiirer and the other historians of the 
early Christian environment. He was con- 
cerned, not with the stage, or back- 
ground, but with the matrix, the forma- 

5 The Evolution of Early Christianity, p. vii. 

6 The Social Origins of Christianity, p. vi. 
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tive substance, out of which the Chris- 
tian movement grew. 

The first chapter of The Evolution of 
Early Christianity, on “The Develop- 
mental Nature of Christianity,’ main- 
tained the thesis that Christianity was 
not “static and quantitative.” It was not 
a “divine deposit,” a “God-given quan- 
tum of revelation, original in content, 
complete at the outset, and historically 
unconditioned,” as orthodox Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism hold. 
Nor is there an essence in early Chris- 
tianity, a kernel of religious experience 
and ethical teaching, a gospel spirit, 
which came from Jesus and which has 
persisted practically unchanged through 
all the vicissitudes of history, as many 
liberal Protestants and Catholic Modern- 
ists have held. On such views Chrsitian- 
ity remains “essentially static and quan- 
titative rather than developmental, and 
the problem of its relation to contem- 
porary life practically drops out of 
sight.” 

On the contrary, the progress of 
thought in the nineteenth century made 
such a completely static conception of 
Christianity impossible. Historical inves- 
tigation made recognition of the changes 
it had undergone inescapable. As against 
all attempts to discover the absolute and 
final element, the essence, of Christian- 
ity, Case would describe the Christian 
religion in a “fundamental and compre- 
hensive sense” as “coterminous with the 
actual religious living of individuals and 
communities who from generation to 
generation have inherited the Christian 
name and made the religious attain- 
ments of former Christians a part of their 
own world of religious reality. . . ..Chris- 

_tianity can be ultimately and compre- 
hensively conceived only in the develop- 
mental sense, as the product of actual 
persons working out their religious prob- 
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lems in immediate contact with their 
several worlds of reality.””7 

With such a definition, environment 
becomes all-important. Christianity is no 
longer “essentially a gift from heaven 
granted to certain select individuals... 
at stated times in the past.” Rather 
“communion with God...is available 
for every individual on a strictly em- 
pirical basis.’”’ Christianity did not orig- 
inate from “‘the ab extra insertion of some 
other-worldly quantity of ritual, doc- 
trine, or ethical instruction” but from 
“an outburst of spiritual energy on the 
part of Jesus and his followers striving 
after new and richer attainments under 
the stimuli of a new and more suggestive 
environment.’”’*® It was produced by the 
intimate interaction of individuals and 
society. Its value is to be judged by the 
degree to which it met the spiritual needs 
of individuals and society. 

The problem, then, of borrowings, the 
question whether an item comes from the 
Jewish or the gentile environment, has 
no more interest. “Religious worth,” as 
Case saw it, ‘was not to be measured by 
the source from which ideas and practices 
had been originally derived, but to know 
their origin and history enabled the stu- 
dent to appraise their functional sig- 
nificance in the life of the people by 
whom they had been espoused.’ His 
thesis was that the currents of life within 
the church which produced Christianity 
can be understood only as part of the to- 
tal stream of religious life in the early 
Christian period. He called attention to 
the fact, long ago noted, by Lessing, for 
example, and often repeated—but often 
forgotten—that the New Testament did 
not produce the church but the church 


7 The Evolution of Early Christianity, pp. 1-25, 
esp. pp. 19 ff., 25. 

8 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

9 Contemporary American Theology, p. 113. 
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the New Testament. Since the New Tes- 
tament was originally written outside of 
Palestine and in Greek, it is clear that 
the currents of culture which, after the 
original impetus had been given by 
Jesus, carried Christianity to its greatest 
successes, are to be sought in the Greco- 
Roman world. Therefore the greater part 
of the volume was given to a discussion 
of the Hellenistic world in which Chris- 
tianity arose. 

Attempts to minimize the importance 
of the Hellenistic environment overlook 
the fact that ideas and rites have no ex- 
istence apart from people and can be un- 
derstood only within their social milieu. 
It is illegitimate to attempt to distin- 
guish between form and content, be- 
tween term and idea, as if the term could 
be used with a totally new idea, the form 
with an unfamiliar content. To the pagan 
convert the borrowed term or ritual form 
would inevitably carry its old content or 
idea. The meaning of a Christian writer 
cannot be first determined and his ideas 
then compared with those of pagan writ- 
ers. Often a pagan parallel interprets the 
Christian document just as the use of a 
word in the papyri explains a hapax lego- 
menon in the New Testament. 

The early Christians “found God in 
contemporary life’ and by means of 
forms of thought and expression which 
were part of that life. For example, their 
psychology and metaphysics led them to 
regard “ecstasy, miracle, revelation, and 
externalism in general” as representing 
“the highest religious values” and, there- 
fore, as a “means of arriving at the 
heights of spiritual experience.’’ Whether 
original or borrowed, such expressions of 
religious life are to be estimated in their 
relationship to their environment. Their 
value is determined by the genuineness 
and vitality of the religious experience 
which used them."° 


In The Social Origins of Christianity 
Professor Case reviewed the arguments 
for an environmental interpretation of 
Christianity in a chapter entitled “The 
‘New’ New Testament Study.’"™ The 
chapter embodied a concise criticism of 
the methods of biblical interpretation 
used by the Protestants of the Reforma- 
tion period and by the later orthodox lit- 
eralists. It included a brief statement on 
the progress of grammatical and lexico- 
graphical studies and a history of the de- 
velopment of the liberal literary-histori- 
cal method. The significant advance of 
the latter was recognized, but it was also 
criticized because it fixed the student’s 
“gaze upon the past, but particularly 
upon a group of surviving books.”’ Valu- 
able as it was, it failed to take account of 
the society which produced the books. 
“Social-historical’”’ must replace “‘liter- 
ary-historical.” This was the “new his- 
tory.”’ The new social emphasis led, not 
merely to a new type of exegesis, but in- 
volved a “new approach to history” as 
well as a “new conception of ancient 
Christianity in general.” The skeleton as- 
sembled by literary criticism is clothed 
with flesh and comes to life through the 
modern social emphasis. “The true na- 
ture of Christianity, its real genius, and 
the secret of its success” were to be 
sought in the social interpretation of its 
development during its early transition 
from its Palestinian home to the success- 
ful conquest of the wider gentile environ- 
ment.” 


THE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


The subsequent chapters of the two 
volumes just discussed, as well as Ex- 

10 Fvolution of Early Christianity, p. 46. 

Cf, James Henry Breasted, The New Past 
(1920), and Harry Elmer Barnes, The New History 
and the Social Studies (1925). 

12 Social Origins, pp. 36-37. 
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perience with the Supernatural in Early 
Christian Times and the Rauschenbusch 
Lectures on The Social Triumph of the 
Early Church, applied the principles set 
forth to various areas of social experience 
and demonstrated their applicability. In 
Jesus through the Centuries, Makers of 
Christianity: From Jesus to Charlemagne, 
and the Lowell Institute Lectures on 
Highways of Christian Doctrine, the 
theme was followed in Christian history 
down to the present time. Each succes- 
sive volume handled a different aspect or 
area of Christian history, but always 
with a consistent application of the prin- 
ciples of sociohistorical interpretation 
and with evidence of the values of the 
method in fresh and original interpreta- 
tions of historical facts that had often 
been treated as commonplace. The social 
triumph of the early church was effected, 
not by a mere adaptation or conforma- 
tion to heathen ways of thinking, but 
rather by meeting the religious needs of 
the ancient world through a message 
couched in religious terms and ritual 
forms which that world could under- 
stand. The contemporary, though tem- 
porary, values of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the ancient and medieval church 
were sympathetically set forth, and like- 
wise the relative progress of Reformation 
and post-Reformation times. 

The closing pages of Dr. Case’s Lowell 
Institute Lectures on the history of doc- 
trine presented, in the perspective of his- 
tory socially interpreted, his evaluation 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
movements of thought and of the present 
theological situation. He voiced many 
criticisms of the liberalism of the last one 
hundred and fifty years which sound as if 
they were taken from a neosupernatural- 
ist. The superficial evolutionary social 
optimism, the humanist’s “cheerful con- 


fidence in the inherent ability of man to 


effect his own salvation,” the efforts of 
some to prove that Jesus was a genuine 
socialist, but also the theologian’s be- 
setting temptation to think he can an- 
nounce final truth—all were duly casti- 
gated. One sentence is especially worth 
quoting because it so well phrases Dr. 
Case’s principle of social interpretation 
and because it can certainly be taken as 
also expressing his opinion of his own 
work. He says: “The quality of finality 
need not—in fact cannot—inhere in the 
candid opinions of intelligent persons 
thinking in terms of their distinctive 
types of experience and knowledge, and 
closely integrated with the concrete facts 
of life as known to them and interpreted 
in conformity with their personal con- 
tacts, temperaments and observations." 


GOSPEL CRITICISM 


One of Professor Case’s most famous 
and most influential books was his Jesus: 
A New Biography. Since it considers all 
aspects of a rather narrow but most sig- 
nificant historical area, it illustrates bet- 
ter than any other of his works the in- 
evitable consequences of the consistent 
application of sociohistorical interpreta- 
tion to literary documents and historical 
problems. 

First, the various sources for the life of 
Jesus must be considered in the light of 
their social origins. The same critical 
principles must be applied to all, early 
and late, canonical and apocryphal. 
What the Gospels tell us about them- 
selves comes first. Their contents make it 
clear that they were all, not biographies, 
but religious tracts. Each was written to 
serve the needs of Christians or the pur- 
poses of missionary propaganda. The his- 
torian must go back of the canon, back 
of claims to apostolic authorship, back 
of the Gospels themselves. ‘What the 

13 Highways of Christian Doctrine, p. 187. 
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document lying before us contains re- 
mains the sole ground for judging its his- 
torical worth.” On that ground, literary 
criticism gives high priority to the canon- 
ical four, as the church has done. As 
among the four, the fourth stands by it- 
self as a more thorough reinterpretation 
of tradition than the others. From a com- 
parison of the other three, some form of 
the two-document theory emerges, with 
evidence of other sources. 

What, then, of the historical value of 
the various documents used by the com- 
pilers of the Synoptic Gospels? At this 
point the principle of suitability to en- 
vironment becomes the final criterion of 
historicity. The test of suitability “to the 
distinctive situation of Jesus, in contrast 
with conditions of later stages in the 
growth of the Christian movement” 
takes precedence far in advance of any 
literary criterion. Does an item appear in 
the literary forms used by the Jewish 
rabbis, or in those of Hellenistic writers? 
Does it suit a Jewish-Palestinian or 
the gentile-Hellenistic social situation?" 
Mark and the Logia, Matthew, Luke, 
and John—all must submit to the same 
test: suitability to environment. Actual- 
ly, this method had long been in sporadic 
use among New Testament scholars. 
Case’s service is to have defined it pre- 
cisely and to have used it with exactness 
and good judgment. In many cases it is 
not easy to recover the differences be- 
tween the situations of the Jewish disci- 
ples in Palestine before and after Jesus’ 
crucifixion and between Palestinian and 
Hellenistic situations. Scholars who use 
the methods of Case do not always reach 


™ Case quite legitimately calls attention to the 
fact (Jesus, pp. 102-4) that he, his colleague, C. W. 
Votaw, and E. W. Parsons, later of Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School, had anticipated the Ger- 
man form-history school by several years but had 
not gone to the extremes which vitiated some of the 
German work (cf. McCown, op. cit., pp. 193-09). 


similar results. But the area of agreement 
is large. 

The interpretation of the Gospel sec- 
tions held to be historically reliable de- 
pends, of course, upon the social-histori- 
cal principle. In so far as we are able to 
recover accurate information regarding 
Jewish Palestinian customs and beliefs 
of the first century, we can understand 
the life and teachings of Jesus. Unfortu- 
nately, here again uncertainty prevails, 
even as to some crucial problems; for 
example, the meaning of the term “Son 
of man” and the extent to which certain 
eschatological beliefs were entertained 
among the people. With regard to cer- 
tain matters, therefore, the historian can- 
not be dogmatic. The advances made 
within a century, however, hold out 
large hopes for the future. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


The Christian Philosophy of History 
(1943) cameasaclimax to Professor Case’s 
long preoccupation with historical prob- 
lems and as a summary of his conclu- 
sions. The immediate occasion for his ex- 
cursion into the philosophy of the sub- 
ject was, apparently, the resurgence of 
what he called “historical dualism,” as 
seen in the “dialectial theology,” the 
“crisis theology,” and ‘“Barthianism.” 
He wished to provide a more truly Chris- 
tian interpretation than these philoso- 
phies of eschatological despair, which, as 
he saw it, were not adequate to the ac- 
tual current crisis. The Preface claims 
that he was concerned only with “written 
history,” with “the totality of remem- 
bered events that have emerged in con- 
nection with the life of mankind on 
earth.” In a sense this is true of the first 
four chapters. 

In view of the present difficult world 
situation and the common reactions to 
its problems, he restated his objections to 
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various solutions of the problems of life 
based upon current interpretations of 
history. Totally inadequate to the pres- 
ent crisis is the providential conception, 
with its easy supernaturalism, its apoca- 
lyptic pessimism and determinism. 
Equally inadequate are the climatic and 
geographic interpretations and the eco- 
nomic determinism of Marxism. History 
is to be seen as human, and secular, 
rather than providential, or sacred. But 
that does not involve a materialistic 
creed, for man is constantly invading a 
nonmaterial world, created by his mental 
explorations. And this view, again, does 
not lead to the historical dualism which 
posits a deteriorating profane history 
and a miraculously improving sacred his- 
tory which is rising out of this world to 
another perfect existence. 

On the contrary, the human view of 
history, without laying down any ines- 
capable metaphysical principle of prog- 
ress, discovers, by the simple observation 
of the course of history in its totality, nu- 
merous evidences of advance. In every 
aspect of culture, not merely in the ma- 
terial framework of human life, but in 
matters intellectual, in technical skills, in 
social organization and reforms, in politi- 
cal institutions, in the sphere of aesthetic, 
moral, and spiritual attainments, an ob- 
jective evaluation of history sees_ in- 
dubitable evidence of progress. The hu- 
man view of history avoids the skepti- 
cism of Seneca, who declared history a 
harmful waste of time. We have to ac- 
cept the universe as we find it. But his- 
tory helps us to understand it and dem- 
onstrates the fact that society does not 
stand still but that man has the responsi- 
bility for improving it. “The future will 
be exactly what men make of it, whether 
they strive merely in their own strength 
or seek divine guidance for their en- 
deavors.’” 


18 The Christian Philosophy of History, p. 91. 


This conception of history and of 
progress prepared for a concise descrip- 
tion and criticism of the “revival of his- 
torical dualism, the Christian philosophy 
of despair,’”’ which has “consigned his- 
tory to the cosmic rubbish heap,” and in 
which “God is visualized in terms of 
totalitarian righteousness, in imitative 
contradistinction to the evil totalitarian 
political state.” Particularly telling are 
his criticisms of the pessimism of Kierke- 
gaard, Berdyaev, Tillich, and Piper as 
products of their own individual experi- 
ences and of the failures of their own na- 
tional groups. Their exaggerated hope- 
lessness derives at most from the experi- 
ence of a generation or two. It is childish 
in the perspective of the whole range of 
history. The value of these modern 
eschatological pessimists in “vividly call- 
ing attention to the fact of evil in the 
world” is more than offset by their nar- 
row dogmatism. They “‘cut the Gordian 
knot” of the conflict between good and 
evil as ‘‘a continuous process in the evo- 
lution of human culture . . . by declaring 
the struggle hopeless in the present 
world.... By arbitrarily dividing his- 
tory into two separate segments—one 
sphere of activity directed solely by God 
and the other subject exclusively to man 
—humans are relieved of the obligation 
to perform God’s work in the world... . 
The supposition that the divine purpose 
will ever come to realization except 
through the medium of human agents is 
an invention of desperate men who can 
conceive of no other way to justify their 
faith in the ultimate triumph of good 
over evil.” Success depends upon human 
activism desiring to make the world a 
better place in which to live, attempting 
in each successive generation to bring a 
little nearer the realization of the King- 
dom of God on earth. The significance of 
this co-operative task of God and man 
can be appreciated only as history is seen 
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in its entirety as a continuous stream of 
actual events and human experience.” 


RELIGION IN THE MAKING 


This theme is developed in three chap- 
ters which deal with the nature and proc- 
esses of history as such and which actually 
present Professor Case’s philosophy of his- 
tory. The title he gave his review, Religion 
in the Making, is highly significant. The 
continuity and infinite complexity of the 
historical process, the basic likeness of 
human experience in ancient and modern 
times, and the developments which nev- 
ertheless make the modern different from 
the ancient are forceably set forth. Its 
meaning must be found within the proc- 
ess itself as a continuous_ historical 
stream, not in mere pragmatic lessons 
drawn from individual events. Pessi- 
mism, determinism, and materialism are 
not justified by a consideration of the 
facts of history. In its strange recupera- 
tive power which produces successive re- 
births of cultural development ‘one 
seeks the ultimate meaning of history.” 
“The continuity of history exhibits a per- 
petual fusion of material facts and spirit- 
ual activities.”?7 

In discussing these spiritual activities, 
in which he finds the “religious signifi- 
cance of history,” Professor Case restated 
succinctly the principles of interpreta- 
tion basic to his work. However funda- 
mental to Christian thinking, however 
closely related to the present, and how- 
ever important to its understanding, the 
past is not normative. There never was 
a Garden of Eden. Evolutionary thinking 
categorically denies any doctrine of prim- 
itive innocence or paradisiacal perfection 
with a consequent human decadence. 
But the abandonment of the idea of an 
ideal or normative past, so dear to the 
conservative of every ilk, does not de- 
stroy the religious significance of history. 
17 Ibid., pp. 154 fi. 


6 Tbid., pp. 122-25. 
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In the Hebrew-Christian tradition, re- 
ligion is grounded in history. It is inti- 
mately concerned with all the relation- 
ships of life and “has adjusted itself to 
the realities of each new era.... Vital 
religion must root itself deeply in the 
soil of evolving history and bear its flower 
and fruit in varying climates resulting 
from temporal and geographic expan- 
sion.... Nothing remains permanently 
stagnant in the ever-flowing historical 
stream of life, and religion partakes of 
this fluidity. ... Religion is integral to 
the process of life itself. In this sense his- 
tory may be said to make religion.”’** 

This, it may be noted, is the concep- 
tion of religion which justifies the en- 
vironmental theory of biblical interpre- 
tation. The Bible is a product of the 
historical process. What is called revela- 
tion is composed of sincere religious con- 
victions which are to be regarded as his- 
torical deposits. Their importance ‘‘de- 
pends upon their degree of correspond- 
ence with the convictions engendered by 
the religious living of subsequent ages,” 
not upon some normative significance 
derived from their antiquity. Institu- 
tions, organization, polity, ritual, sacred 
seasons—all are historical products and 
have only functional value, not perma- 
nent validity. Likewise religious dogma 
and even ethics, so strongly stressed in 
historical religion and usually regarded as 
embodying absolute standards, are high- 
ly relative. “‘Religious history does not 
offer a single rule for moral action but a 
series of urges that men may follow only 
to discover new demands awaiting them 
in days to come.’’? 

This conception of religion as a part of 
an inescapable process, based as it is 
upon an empirical study of historical 
data and not upon any ancient or modern 
dogma, is completely at variance with 
the pessimistic defeatism and the other- 

18 Tbid., pp. 163-67. 19 Ibid., pp. 172-73. 
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worldly escapism of the Barthian move- 
ment. It demands that Christianity, 
which has always thrived on crises, shall 
rise to meet the recurrent crises of our 
generation with a human activism based 
upon the faith that man is a “fellow- 
worker with Deity in founding the King- 
dom of God on earth.” The historian 
will not undervalue the organized Chris- 
tian movement of today, for it is no 
ephemeral structure but rather “‘the out- 
come of nineteen centuries of human en- 
deavor” to provide an institutional em- 
bodiment of men’s highest conceivable 
spiritual values.” But ‘acquaintance 
with history will save one from wasting 
energy on untimely issues. . . . The ques- 
tion of preserving or discarding historical 
heritages is only a secondary problem; 
more fundamental is the task of con- 
structive and creative activity....No 
revelation of the past can transcend the 
imperious command of present duty. ... 
Christians who face the crises of the pres- 
ent hour...are summoned to serve a 
cause that stands for moral and spiritual 
progress in days when the going is most 
difficult.”° 

At the beginning of his discussion Pro- 
fessor Case considered the “providential 
view of history.” The last chapter returns 
to the theme under the title, “God and 
the Historical Process,”’ and handles the 
problem according to the view of history 
which has been developed in the inter- 
vening discussion. The varying concep- 
tions of God held by the Hebrews and 
the Greeks and inherited and developed 
by the Christians, “moving from the 
mythical to the metaphysical type, tend- 
ed to push him farther and farther away 
from the operations of the daily historical 
process.”’ Leaving the metaphysician to 
his possibly fruitful speculations, Case 
poses the question, ‘What can the his- 
torian, as historian, hope to learn about 


2° Tbid., pp. 185-86. 


God from the observable courseof human 
events on the purely natural level?’’" 

If man is to work hand in hand with 
God, everything in culture that contrib- 
utes to the richest and noblest type of re- 
ligious experience must be welcomed. 
The modern historian seeks “a Deity 
who is integral to the normal historical 
process,” for it is in “the processes of 
history that man comes closest to the 
Divine.” Yet, at the same time, beyond 
art, music, ritual, beyond all physical, 
psychological, and social phenomena in 
which he finds God, “‘he reaches out to- 
ward the magnificent tremendum that 
lies beyond the ken of telescope and mi- 
croscope” (p. 210). 

In contrast to the impatience of those 
who flout the processes of history be- 
cause they do not at once punish the 
guilty and establish the Kingdom of God, 
Professor Case sets “‘the leisure of time.” 
The origin of evil is “much more deeply 
seated in man’s nature than our theo- 
logians have often imagined,” for “the 
natural impulses of men stem,” not from 
the fall of a mythical Adam, but “from a 
brutish ancestry.”” However, there is 
good as well as evil in men, and “history 
teaches that God has chosen to work 
through the instrumentality of good men 
to effect the eradication of evil. . .. There 
is mighty assurance in the fact that God 
is not pressed for time... . History to 
date is also reassuring. .. . The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation but 
by dint of strenuous endeavor on the 
part of men who serve him from genera- 
tion to generation through the evolving 
centuries....The struggle may grow 
more and more bitter, but goodness al- 
ways thrives best under the pressure of 
conflict... . And the eternal God, work- 
ing by slow degrees through frail human 
agents and continuing his activity over 
countless eons of time, insures the legiti- 

Tbid., pp. 200-201. 
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mate optimism of the Christian philoso- 
pher of history.”’”” 


Professor Case’s work has often been 
criticized as negative, particularly in the 
earlier part of his career. At times it may 
have seemed so to his students. He was 
not given to emotional enthusiasms. He 
was not a propagandist, even of his own 
convictions, but felt it his duty, as a sci- 
entific student of societal phenomena, 
to justify biblical studies by the avoid- 
ance of the subjective and the dogmatic. 
He strove to clarify issues and to pro- 
mote lucid thinking, and in that he was 
eminently successful. 

In his earlier works he did not often 
point out the magnificent contribution 
his methods were making toward the 
clarification of the meaning of vital reli- 
gion, although he repeatedly used the 
word “vital” of the kind of religion which 
proved of value to believers. His work 
will always be “negative” to those who 
love dogma above truth, for it is destruc- 
tive of a mass of errors which must be 


swept out of the way in order that con-. 


struction may begin. 

Apparently Professor Case never re- 
fers to August Sabatier, yet his lifework 
was to promote the religion of the spirit 
at the expense of a religion of authority. 
He seems never to have quoted Albert 
Schweitzer in his books, yet he agrees 
essentially with the often-quoted passage 
in which Schweitzer insists that Jesus is 
an authority not for our intellects but 
for our wills. 

It has been said that his philosophy of 
history overlooks many philosophical 
problems. It is true that epistemology 
and metaphysics appear almost not at all 
in his writings. He was a historian and an 
empiricist. The two words represent the 
presuppositions of his work. He avoided 
speculation. By observation he discov- 

22 Tbid., pp. 213-18. 
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ered that, as of today, belief in miracle, 
special revelation, and supernaturalism, 
as commonly understood, does not fit the 
facts or promote religious values. Such 
ideas were passing phases in human 
thought. He observed also that many 
other Christian ideas and institutions 
had changed or disappeared with the 
passage of time and that this process of 
change was socially conditioned. His op- 
timistic doctrine of progress was based 
upon a survey of the long history of man- 
kind, and he refused to see in the current 
crisis of the twentieth century, however 
disheartening it may seem, reasons for 
doubting God’s power or the eventual 
triumph of good over evil. This was no 
easy, superficial optimism. The conflict 
would be long, never-ending in fact, for 
progress, not perfection is the goal. But 
men are called upon to continue the 
fight with all their powers, for they are 
God’s fellow-workers in ushering in a 
better day. 

There is no final, no absolute, truth in 
Professor Case’s philosophy. Today’s 
truth may prove unsafe tomorrow. Bet- 
ter, then, leave it. Truth is ‘‘not an en- 
dowment in perpetuity but a springboard 
from which to gather momentum for an- 
other leap into the unknown. ...The 
only element of permanence in the proc- 
ess [is] the fact of never-ceasing move- 
ment.”?3 Constant change, not idyllic se- 
curity, but unending struggle, lie before 
mankind. Progress is always dishearten- 
ingly slow. Sin is not the result of a fall 
of Adam six thousand years ago but is the 
result of millions of years of brutish an- 
cestry. Perhaps even millions of years 
cannot breed it out. But progress has 
been real in five thousand years of record- 
ed history. We will do well to base our ac- 
tions, not on the good of the past, but the 
better of the present, in order to promote 
the still better of the future. 


23 Contemporary American Theology, p. 116. 
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SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, HISTORIAN OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY: AN APPRAISAL 


PAUL SCHUBERT* 


understanding and evaluating the 

lifework of a near-contemporary 
scholar with any degree of fairness and 
significance, are serious. In such an 
undertaking the lack of time-perspective 
and, even more, the complexities inher- 
ent in the work of any scholar of consid- 
erable stature always constitute the chief 
difficulties. Yet it is part of academic 
tradition that such an appraisal be made 
and published as soon as, if not before, 
the lifework of a scholar is finished. This 
tradition is justif d, whatever its weak- 
nesses may be, as an expression of respect 
by rendering honor to whom honor is 
due. More than that, a critical appraisal 
is demanded—-scientifically as well as 
pragmatically—by the inescapable fact 
that men always do and must judge their 
fellow-men, even, and especially, their 
contemporaries. But it is well to pay 
close heed to Pollonius’ homely counsel: 
“Take each man’s censure, but reserve 
thy judgment.” Indeed, this counsel 


[ Is a truism that the difficulties in 


* Dr. Schubert, a former student of the late 
Professor Case, has been professor of early Chris- 
tian literature in the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago since 1947. 
Before coming to this faculty he taught New Testa- 
ment in Yankton College, Yankton, S.D. (1932- 
40), and in Hartford Theological Seminary (1940- 
47). He holds the doctorate in comparative religions 
from the University of Bonn and in New Testa- 
ment from the University of Chicago. His publica- 
tions include Die Eschatologie des Posidonius (Leip- 
zig: E. Pfeiffer, 1927) and The Form and Function of 
the Pauline Thanksgivings (Berlin: Tépelmann, 
1930). In the present article Professor Schubert, 
at the request of the Editorial Committee on the 
Memorial Issue, has undertaken to appraise the 
scholarly work of the late Professor Case as a 


critica] student of his thought. 


would serve well and fruitfully as a guid- 
ing motto for every historian, even the 
historian of faraway antiquity and of 
early Christianity. 

While the difficulties referred to, with 
their resultant limitations, apply in full 
measure to an appraisal of Shirley Jack- 
son Case as a historian of early Christian- 
ity, there are several important factors 
which render a critical appraisal now par- 
ticularly possible and necessary. 


I 


The first of these factors is that we 
may and must appraise Case as a scien- 
tific historian in the grand manner and 
not just as a run-of-the-mill historiogra- 
pher. For the latter, including promi- 


nently the objective scientific critics of 
the documents and remains of the past 


whose final aim is at best merely “to de- 
scribe what had actually happened,” 
Case himself had a limited respect; at 


best he considered them as the critics of 
materials which it is the real business of 


the true historian to interpret scientifi- 
cally.* Case himself always insisted that 


tS. J. Case, The Christian Philosophy of History 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943) (here- 
inafter referred to as ‘“‘P.H.”’), pp. 64 ff. A word of 
warning is in order against the popular misconcep- 
tion, to which even Case’s remarks here may un- 
wittingly lend support, that Ranke was a mere re- 
citer of ‘‘objective” information. That is far from 
the truth. In fact Ranke was and still is one of the 
greatest interpreters of history. For an elementary, 
brief analysis of Ranke see James T. Shotwell, 
The History of History (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), I, 27 f., and W. Koehler, s.v. 
“Ranke, Leopold von,” Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart (2d ed.; Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927-32), 
IV, 1699 ff. 
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his work was that of a scientific historian, 
first and last, through and through.? 
Whether Case’s own definition of a 
“scientific historian” will stand up or 
whether it fulfils all its claims remains to 
be discussed, but if the scientific histori- 
an be defined as a scholar who employs 
in his interpretation of history rational 
principles with conscious intent and a 
fair measure of success in solving the 
problems which are inherent in the facts 
of history, i.e., in the facts of human ex- 
perience in the past, Case ranks high 
among scientific historians. From Case’s 
own point of view we would have to ap- 
praise him rather as a personality which 
in all essentials was the product of his 
own environment, and we would be able 
to do so. We would have to measure the 
achievements of his lifework not by the 
intellectual validity of his interpretation 
of history but rather by “‘the measure of 
their functional value’? in ongoing 
society. 

The second factor which makes Case 
attractive and worth while is the 
breadth, incisiveness, and consistency of 
his historical work. This fact alone guar- 
antees lasting profit to every attentive 
pupil of Case and to every student of his 
historical works; it guarantees to Case 
himself a place second to none among his- 
torians of early Christianity who did 
their work during the early decades of the 
twentieth century and, very likely, a 
higher place than any other historian of 
the mid-century is likely to achieve on 


2See, e.g., The Social Origins of Christianity 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923), 
chap. i, esp. pp. 36 f.; “The Religious Meaning of the 
Past,” Journal of Religion, IV, No. 6 (1924), 
582-89, where Case abundantly and emphatically 
speaks in the name of “scientific history,” ‘‘the 
scientific study of history,” “the new view of his- 
tory,” etc.; the same terminology dominates his 
P.H. (see esp. chap. iii, ‘“The Human View of 
History”). 


3 “The Religious Meaning of the Past,” pp. 586 f. 


the score of breadth, incisiveness, and 
consistency. 

To be consistent in his views over a 
lifetime and on a large complex of facts 
and issues may be as characteristic of a 
shallow thinker as it may be of a pro- 
found one. The first needs only to stick 
to a single idea and to apply it to every- 
thing in order to reach the goal of con- 
sistency. The latter, if he be a historian, 
realizes the need for unceasing, intense 
and extensive, detached analysis as the 
prerequisite of, and constant check for, 
his ultimate generalizations, which be- 
come the criteria for his interpretation. 
Even then he will hedge his final gener- 
alizations about with timely qualifica- 
tions, to say nothing of the likelihood 
that he may improve the generalizations 
themselves. It goes without saying that 
Case belongs in the front row of the latter 
class of historians. We shall see that his 
last new work, The Christian Philosophy 
of History,‘ is a massive piece of evidence 
of considerable consistency of thought 
throughout the four decades of his liter- 
ary activity and of significant clarifica- 
tion, in one instance at least, of a major 
aspect of his thought.® 

It is a false judgment that Case re- 
garded himself, or wished to be regarded, 
as an “objective” historian in the sense 
that he maintained an attitude of rigor- 
ous detachment and neutrality toward 
“the historical process’? which was in- 
deed the subject of his study. We have al- 
ready referred to Case’s dissatisfaction 
on this score with the Ranke school of 
historiography. Case was eloquently im- 


4See n. 1 above. The Origins of Christian Super- 
naturalism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946) is a reshaped condensation of the earlier work, 
Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian 
Times (New York: Century Co., 1929), ‘“‘with more 
specific reference to the problem of origins” (see 


Preface, p. vi). 
5 See Part II below. 
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patient with history as mere information 
about the facts of the past. He firmly be- 
lieved that “‘to know the facts of the past 
would seem to be only a scholarly luxury 
unless this information contributes to 
effective living in the present.’ This is 
still a modest statement, such as most 
historians of the Greco-Roman world 
from Thucydides on might have made. 
But Case went further: 

It is the historian only [sic] who can tell 
people [sic] how the given world in which they 
live has come to be what it is. . . . Every living 
person... if he would understand how [the 
universe] has taken on its present character— 
physical, social and cultural—... must ac- 
quaint himself with the processes of historical 
evolution. . . . It is history only that can make 
one intelligibly at home in this inescapable 
world.7 


This is indeed a large claim, which few 
modern or ancient historians, scientists, 
and philosophers would support. It is 
quoted here to show how large an area 
of study and how large a function of in- 
terpretation Case assigned to the modern 
scientific historian. 

A third characteristic of Case’s work 
which commands the student’s attention 
and respect is the unusually high degree 
of conscious correlation achieved be- 
tween the pursuit of documentary re- 
search, the criteria and aims of interpre- 
tation, his own world view, and, last but 
not least, the fervent sobriety, both in 
expression and in substance, with which 
he proclaimed his message and his creed.® 
Each of his major works is a massive 
testimony to the author’s powers of con- 
centration and integration.® 


*?P.H., p. 87. 

7 Ibid., p. 88. 

8It is neither literary whim nor facetiousness 
when Case closes his remarkable autobiographical 
essay with the sentence: ‘‘Such is my creed” (see 
‘Education in Liberalism” in Contemporary Ameri- 
can Theology, ed. Vergilius Ferm [New York: 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1932], I, 107-21). 


Of the eighty-six articles listed in the 
Case bibliography prepared by Louis B. 
Jennings almost half is devoted to the 
larger questions of historical methodolo- 
gy, aims of interpretation, and the popu- 
lar presentation of important historical, 
theological, and practical issues. It is this 
half of his output for which Case became 
most widely known and for which he will 
be longest remembered. A scholar may— 
and should—regret that fact, since the 
other half constitutes a considerable 
amount of significant technical research 
without which Case the interpreter of 
early Christian history would be un- 
thinkable. Of course, the rigorous em- 
phasis on his persistent principles of 
method and interpretation is equally at- 
tested by these technical researches. 

It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction that most historians of the pres- 
ent day would support the grand over-all 
conception of historical work as practiced 
by Case. They may differ sharply with 
Case and among themselves as to their 
conception of historical facts and of his- 
torical interpretation, but they, with 
Case, would recognize that the one with- 
out the other is a “scholarly luxury.’° 
Not too many of them, however, would 
equal Case in performance, to say noth- 
ing of Case’s further achievement, inte- 
gral with the first, that he practiced what 
he taught and that in doing both he saw 
the meaning of his work, his life, and 
his age. 

Finally, even the external course of his 
academic career reflects the unity of vi- 
sion and achievement. He started his 
academic career in the New Testament 

9 This is true even of those two books which, at 
first glance only, might be regarded as the exceptions 
to the rule: The Historicity of Jesus (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1912) and The Millennial 


Hope: A Phase of War-Time Thinking (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1918). 
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Department of the University of Chicago 
(1908-23). Then he became head of the 
Church History Department, which, 
under his leadership and with the coming 
of several strong church historians to the 
University, assumed new life. Case’s vi- 
sion as a historian was not limited to the 
field of his own specialization—the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. It extend- 
ed to the present day and even to the 
future. His vision for the whole of church 
history was expressed at once, published 
in 1924," and vigorously pushed toward 
realization in the following years. From 
1933 to 1938 he served as dean of the 
Divinity School. Here he had the oppor- 
tunity to shape the whole of theological 
training in both its academic and profes- 
sional aspects in accordance with his 
long-established views. With character- 
istic energy he made the most of it. Dur- 
ing the short five years of his tenure he 
made an impact on the life of his school 
the effects of which, in one way or an- 
other, will continue to influence the 
school for some time to come, even 
though the world-wide and radical 
changes in theological thought and edu- 
cation that have come about during the 
last two or three decades make them- 
selves felt as strongly, though differently 
in Chicago as they do, for example, at the 
University of Basle, Switzerland. 
Friends and critics, especially the lat- 
ter, have long ago made the term “Chi- 
cago School” a familiar byword to char- 
acterize a certain type of historical and 
theological thought. However indiscrimi- 
nately this label has been and still is be- 
ing used, no other scholar of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago has 
done more to suggest this designation 
and, in the best sense of the word, to de- 


™m “The Rehabilitation of Church History in 
Ministerial Education,” Journal of Religion, IV, 
No. 3 (1924), 225-42. 


serve it than Shirley Jackson Case. Very 
largely, especially in its historical work, 
he was the school. Whenever one speaks 
of the “Chicago School” one thinks of 
Case, without minimizing the role of 
such allied yet independent thinkers as 
Shailer Mathews and H. N. Wieman. 

The preceding summary gives us a 
sketch of the whole of Case’s work. It 
permits us to see its outstanding features 
in relation to the whole and thus to ar- 
rive at a proper appraisal. Case’s histori- 
cal method is so all-inclusive that he 
could not fail to express it more or less 
formally in an over-all “philosophy of 
history.” Thus the understanding and 
the critique of method and interpretation 
become our chief concern. Combined 
with ample references to Case’s pub- 
lished works, it will enable us to weigh 
the questions: In what sense is there such 
a thing as a scientific study or interpreta- 
tion of history? In what sense does Case’s 
social-historical method really furnish a 
scientific understanding of the history of 
early Christianity? and In what respects 
does it fail to do so?” 


II 


1. Nationally and _ internationally 
Case’s work as a historian of early Chris- 
tianity has always commanded high re- 


™ Case has hammered out his remarkably uni- 
fied reconstruction of early Christian history in a 
sequence of works published within the span of two 
decades: The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1914), The Social 
Origins of Christianity (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1923), Jesus: A New Biography (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), The Social 
Triumph of the Ancient Church (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1933). From the standpoint of interpreta- 
tion the last of these books is the most comprehen- 
sive, since it tells the story of the rise of Christianity 
from its beginnings to the Age of Constantine. It was 
not unimportant to Case to append to this account 
a final chapter in which the lessons of all church 
history are drawn for “‘the challenging task of Chris- 
tianizing society” (p. 227) today. 
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spect."’ But what Case himself regarded 
as most significant in his work did not 
very often meet with approval outside of 
Chicago. His emphasis on environment, 
social-historical method, historical proc- 
ess, and the like was frequently ignored 
or regarded as not so new and as not so 
important as Case and his associates 
thought."4 Scholars who were theologi- 
cally more conservative than Case were 
inclined to see in him an iconoclast; 
scholars who were more skeptic than 
Case thought he did not go far enough in 
his criticism of New Testament docu- 
ments;’5 while scholars who stood outside 
the Christian tradition and movement, 
however much they might approve of 
Case’s ideas on environment, social 
method, and historical process, were 
struck by the fact that Case, with his 
explicit belief in God and in the Christian 
movement, stood clearly within the 
Christian tradition. This wide scale of 
reaction is indicative of the difficulty in 
determining from what point of view 
subjectively or from what point of de- 
parture objectively Case’s work as a 
whole should be appraised. Case’s articu- 
late explicitness solves at least this initial 
difficulty. The understanding and cri- 
tique must begin and end with Case’s 
own persistent claim that he was a his- 
torian, first and last."* Thus the central 


"3 To this fact the numerous critical reviews of 
Case’s works as they appeared in American, British, 
and Continental journals through the years bear 
full testimony. 

14 See, e.g., H. J. Cadbury, Journal of Religion, 
VIII (1928), 130-36; E. F. Scott, “The Experience 
with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times,” 
Journal of Religion, X (1930), 94-106; George La 
Piana, Journal of Biblical Literature, LXVI (1937), 
64-67; Massey H. Shepherd, Anglican Theological 
Review, XXVI (1944), 55 f. 


5 See Cadbury’s review cited in n. 14. 

6 Tn addition to the references given in nn. 2, 6, 
and 7 above see Social Origins of Early Christianity, 
pp. 35-37, and P.H. as a whole. 
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question in a critique of Case is the exam- 
ination of his claim that 

it is the historian only who can tell people how 
the given world in which they live has come 
to be what it is.... Every living person... 
if he would understand how [the universe] 
has taken on its present character—physical, 
social and cultural—... must acquaint him- 
self with the processes of historic evolution. 
Only thus can he discover the genesis and func- 
tion of social institutions, of prevailing customs 
and ideas, of current procedures in estimating 
values, and of the total range of phenomena 
that characterize contemporary civilization. 
It is history only that can make one intelligibly 
at home in this inescapable world.?7 


This paragraph has deserved to be 
quoted more fully because it raises sev- 
eral questions of importance. For in this 
single statement a subtle but far-reaching 
shift of emphasis takes place. It begins 
with the claim that the modern scientific 
historian says so and so, but it passes on 
to the larger claim that it is the true un- 
derstanding of the processes of historical 
evolution themselves which the historian 
makes available. Finally, the last sen- 
tence raises the question whether it is 
history as process or history understood 
as process which makes man—in the old 
Stoic phrase—at home in this world. 

To point out these ambiguities is no 
mere quibbling with words. It raises the 
question of Case’s theory of knowledge. 
It is possible to reduce these ambiguities 
almost to the vanishing-point by reading 
the whole paragraph as saying no more 
than that the modern scientific historian 
tells people how their given world has 
come to be what it is and explains to 
them the physical, social, and cultural 
universe and the total range of phenome- 
na that characterize civilization. With 
either exegesis the problem remains. 

If there is in the quotation a shift from 
the historian to history itself as the teach- 


"7 P.H., p. 88. 
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er of men, then Case’s theory of knowl- 
edge is that of uncritical, popular, and 
absolutist common sense and even shows 
a tendency in the direction of Platonic 
epistemology. If the other reading is 
what Case meant to say, then his theory 
of knowledge is squarely relativistic, i.e., 
the modern scientific historian says so 
and so, but he says it from a purely rela- 
tive point of view, over against which 
there have been, are, and shall be other, 
equally valid and limited, relative points 
of view. In this case, therefore, the to- 
talitarian claims of furnishing the best 
understanding of the physical, social, and 
cultural universe and of the total range 
of phenomena could not legitimately be 
made. 

I have discussed this point at some 
length because my prolonged study of 
Case’s writings as a whole has convinced 
me that, as far as the evidence goes, Case 
never made a clear decision one way or 
the other. While he was wholeheartedly 
opposed to all forms of absolutist think- 
ing, his own view of history in its cosmic 
setting was not free from it. While his 
language was always guarded and careful 
and while in his view the theologies and 
philosophies of the last twenty-five hun- 
dred years are thoroughly relativistic 
without exception, he tended again and 
again to claim more for his own view. 
That is the situation; it will not do to 
classify Case in either the absolutist or 
the relativist camp, and it is not possible 
to this critic—who is a thoroughgoing 
relativist, philosophically speaking—to 
assign to Case any other position. To 
this conclusion we may well add H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr’s reminder that “philoso- 
phers and sociologists [and historians, I 
would add] are looking on the same proc- 
ess from divergent points of view and 
that strife is due to the confusion of views 
of the universal with universal views and 
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to the totalitarian tendency which in- 
clines us to believe that our outlook 
yields not only truth but all the truth 
there is.’** In appraising the work of 
philosophers, psychologists, historians, 
and sociologists on religious behavior, 
Niebuhr concludes that we need to accept 
their accounts, “though with the recog- 
nition that each envisions limited aspects 
of experience and reality and also with 
the elimination of all totalitarian ‘noth- 
ing-but’ phrases.’ 

2. In spite of the epistemological diffi- 
culty at this point we can ask the ques- 
tion what, according to Case, the scien- 
tific study of history is, since he frequent- 
ly answered this question in his earlier 
writings and devoted the whole of his 
P.H. to it. We must ask the question in 
order to examine the explicit and the im- 
plicit criteria of his answer. 

In an early article? Case traced the 
history of the historical study of the New 
Testament and placed Troeltsch and 
Harnack as his immediate predecessors.” 
Both were praised for having laid great 
emphasis on the developmental study of 
early Christianity, but they were criti- 
cized for having “retained” from tradi- 
tional thought a last but significant trace 
of absolutist judgment. “Troeltsch can 
speak of an ‘essential’ Christianity in 
whose history the fundamental ‘ideal’ is 
being realized through progress toward 
the ‘absolute goal.’ Case quoted Har- 
nack as saying: “‘At the end of the series 
of messengers and agents of God stands 

18 The Meaning of Revelation (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941), p. 162. 

19 Ibid., pp. 179-81. 

20“The Problem of Christianity’s Essence,” 
American Journal of Theology, XVII (1913), 541-62. 


(This article is obviously a first draft of chap. i 
of The Evolution of Early Christianity.) 


1 JIbid., pp. 553f. and 556f. (The parallel 
accounts in The Evolution of Early Christianity are 
Pp. 13-15 and 18-20.) 
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Jesus Christ. They point back to him and 
it is from him that has sprung the river 
of life which they bear in themselves as 
their own.”’ Harnack defined the essence 
of Christianity 

in terms of a particular type of individual ex- 
perience, the consciousness of fellowship with 
God, the believer thus repeating Jesus’ ex- 
perience of God’s fatherhood and man’s 
sonship. This ethico-religious element formed 
the heart of Jesus’ message and constitutes 
the kernel of Christianity in every genuine 
stage of its career.” 


What was Case’s own estimate of the 
historical Jesus? ‘The primary activity 
which called the Christian movement 
into existence was...an outburst of 
spiritual energy on the part of Jesus and 
his followers striving after new and richer 
religious attainments under the stimuli 
of a new and more suggestive environ- 
ment.’ It seems to me that the differ- 
ence between Harnack and Case is slight. 
It is the difference between an outburst 
of spiritual energy without content and 
an outburst of spiritual energy expressing 
itself historically in Jesus’ faith in the 
fatherhood of God and in man’s sonship. 
In a later article? Case made several 
statements which are even closer to 
Harnack’s: 

From the standpoint of history the religion 
of Jesus stands self-accredited by virtue of the 
practical effectiveness of his conduct and the 
appealing quality of his spiritual ideals. One 
seeks in history this first-hand experience of 
him without reference to any system of doc- 
trine constructed by the ancients. 

We may well believe that many persons will 
still prefer to pursue the historical quest in 
preference to the modern reversions to tradi- 
tional Christology.s 

A vivid sense of the nearness of God was an 

2 Tbid., p. 557. 

23 The Evolution of Early Christianity, p. 28. 

24 “The Lure of Christology,” Journal of Religion, 
XXV (1945), 157-67; see esp. pp. 157, 158, and 167. 

35 [bid., p. 167. 
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outstanding feature of the personal religion of 
Jesus. This experience of the divine presence 
was so real and pervasive in his life that it 
kindled in his companions a new awareness of 
their own proximity to the Deity. 


This last paragraph Harnack might 
have accepted with small hesitation. In 
the first paragraph he would have reject- 
ed the idea that anything in history 
authenticates itself before the tribunal of 
a self-critical historical method, and he 
would have rejected also the idea that 
the practical effectiveness of Jesus’ con- 
duct and the appealing quality of his 
spiritual ideals is of help in the matter. 
For Harnack was aware of the historical 
fact that the only practical, historical ef- 
fectiveness of Jesus’ conduct was his 
death on the Cross and that the appeal- 
ing quality of Jesus’ spiritual ideas was 
never used to define the essence of Chris- 
tianity before the age of Harnack and 
Case. 

In 1932 Case referred once more to 
Harnack in a manner which enables us to 
appreciate more clearly the difference 
between them. Coupling Harnack with 
P. Wernle, Case says: 


Without at all denying the justice of the 
latter interest [i.e., to pronounce a judgment of 
value on the significance of the historical Jesus], 
it is very necessary to observe that no one of 
their books should be treated as though its 
author were solely concerned with historical 
interests. It must be remembered that in their 
reading of history they aim to find proof for a 
certain type of religious conviction, and the 
fact that they are always able to arrive at this 
desired goal is something of which their critical 
readers should not fail to take cognizance.?7 


A critic may be tempted to ask wheth- 
er Case considered it unnecessary to ad- 
dress the same reminder to the readers of 
his own works or whether he did for the 
moment forget that this characterization 

26 Tbid., p. 158. 


27 Jesus through the Centuries (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932), p. 300. 
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of Harnack’s and Wernle’s work consti- 
tutes one of the chief emphases and vir- 
tues of his own work also. Both versions 
of this question are justified in sub- 
stance, in so far as Case does make value 
judgments freely, frequently, and con- 
sciously. But the form in which these 
questions are put indicates that the critic 
has missed what is most important in the 
understanding of Case’s historical meth- 
od and view of history. 

From Case’s point of view the differ- 
ence between his immediate predecessors 
and himself must be stated as follows: 
The former, especially Troeltsch, be- 
lieved that the developmental study of 
history makes possible value judgments 
which point toward an absolute, while 
Case insisted that it makes possible only 
relative, empirical judgments which 
themselves are always subject to radical 
change in the course of the historical 
process.”* If the difference is thus correct- 
ly stated, two conclusions follow. First, 
Case, as a more consistent “empiricist,” 
was on safe grounds as long as he re- 
mained a relativist. But, second, he in 
turn absolutized his empirical judgments 
by saying that he understood the true 
nature of history, namely, as an ongoing, 
vital process whose essential nature is 
progress. Case was quite right in pointing 
again and again to the “static’”’ element 
in the final value judgments of his prede- 
cessors, while his own judgments were 
only stages in the “dynamic” process of 
ongoing history itself. However, this dy- 
namic as well as that static view are 
equally absolutist. In either case the 
claim is made that history is knowable 
and that it is the historical method per se 
which furnishes all knowable knowledge. 

3. Before we can turn to those ele- 
ments in Case’s historical method which 
can be clearly differentiated from those 

28 See our analysis below, pp. 4of. 
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of his immediate predecessors, we must 
still consider a further aspect of method 
in which they agree. This is the large area 
of “empirical” and technical method 
which Case shared with the historians of 
the last six decades or more. This aspect 
of Case’s methodology reveals the con- 
crete core of Case’s scientific study of 
history; its competent practice made 
Case the superb historian. For these reas- 
ons it must not be overlooked, and we 
cannot do so, since Case himself has given 
us a complete analysis of this central as- 
pect of his method.” 

In the first section of this chapter Case 
demanded of the historian that he devote 
himself strenuously to the search for 
facts. Toward this goal “the assembling, 
the reading, and the interpretation” of 
documents and archeological and insti- 
tutional remains is the first task. Since 
the historian “limits himself to such 
knowledge as is obtainable on the strictly 
human level, his conclusions can be only 
relatively correct. He may not claim for 
them absolute validity.’’° 

This felicitous statement of basic 
canons of historical source criticism 
should be carefully compared with Case’s 
final conclusion of this section. The 
historian 
aims to write the complete story of human 
civilization. No available fact about the past 
is foreign to his interest. This perfection of 
knowledge is a grand ambition whose fulfilment 
is still far from realization. Perhaps it is a fleeing 
goal which many future generations of scholars 
may desperately but vainly struggle to attain. 
But anyone who is content to relax the strenu- 
ous quest for facts will forfeit his right to 


membership in the fraternity of accurate his- 
torians.3 


It seems that Case was a strict rela- 
tivist in his criticism of sources but an 

29 P.H., chap. iii, “The Human View of His- 
tory,” pp. 56-91. 


3° Ibid., pp. 57-59. 31 [bid., p. 65. 
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absolutist in his belief that the facts 
which are to be deduced from these 
sources can be obtained ideally at some 
ever receding point in the future. In the 
first instance Case spoke as a thorough- 
going relativist, in the second as an ab- 
solutist of the Neo-Kantian variety, with 
its eschatology of the Fernziel (ever dis- 
tant goal in the future).%* 

While Case the historian might shun 
“metaphysical speculation,” he could 
not do without it when he formulated the 
most essential task of the historian. That 
he added a qualifying “perhaps” in one 
sentence while he omitted it in the next 
sentence which restated the former did 
not exclude him from the fraternity of 
metaphysicians but only made him one 
of its less accurate members. 

After “the search for facts’? Case dis- 
cussed the “discovery of causes” as the 
historian’s task. He emphatically reject- 
ed the numerous nineteenth-century in- 
terpretations whether idealistic (Hegel) 
or materialistic (Marx).34 


No single cause can be set above all others. 
Variety of form and multiplicity of interaction 
weave themselves into an intricate pattern 
whose details are often difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to distinguish. One or another influence 
may be dominant for the moment in a specific 
situation, but all of them have to be taken into 
account to explain the total picture.3s 


It was the application of this judicious 
insight which made Case’s concrete his- 
torical work so substantial an achieve- 
ment that it will serve as an enduring 
base and as a high example for future 
historians. Case has stated and prac- 
ticed what is the best and most enduring 
element in the historiography of the past 
century as a whole. 

32 For a similar statement cf. the 1913 article, 
“The Problem of Christianity’s Essence,” pp. 553 f. 


33 P.H., p. 57; see also “Education in Liberal- 
ism,” pp. 107-21 passim. 


34See P.H., pp. 66f., 72 f. 


38 [bid., p. 76. 


We may briefly list the various causes 
which Case enumerated and discussed, 
adding one or two of his comments: 
man’s physical environment, geography 
and climate; (one misses here a reference 
to natural resources); man’s social en- 
vironment; the acquisitive instincts of 
mankind, instigating his economic quest; 
the creative power of man’s intellectual 
quest. Here the Hebrew prophets, Socra- 
tes, and Jesus are cited as martyrs 


in consequence of their unyielding allegiance 
to their respective visions of truth. And history 
ever since has been enriched by their contribu- 
tions to the moral, intellectual and spiritual 
aspects of human living.%¢ 

Psychology also plays a role in the dis- 
covery of causes. Man makes history by re- 
sponding to his impulses, pursuing his desires, 
and practicing his choices. Therefore, one who 
would discover the genetic causes of history 
must plumb the murky depths of human mo- 
tives to action at these more elemental levels 
of conduct.37 


Finally, religion was assigned “a large 
role in the making of history”: “The 
Historian who ignores the moral and 
spiritual quests of men, whether he ad- 
judges them worthy or unworthy, will 
fail to appreciate one of the most signifi- 
cant factors that have entered into the 
making of history.”’3* 

Both in his emphasis on a variety of 
causes effective in various proportions 
and in the specific list of causes Case was 
in fundamental agreement with the gen- 
erally accepted method of modern his- 
torical science. Case’s account was less 
formal and formidable than Bernheim’s 


36 Tbid., p. 74. 

37 Ibid., p. 69. Apparently considerable impor- 
tance attaches to this principle. It is not only the 
graphic phrase about plumbing “the murky depths 
of human motives” that makes one think of Freud 
but, more significantly, the reductionist functional- 
ism which is a constitutive strain in the thought of 
both Case and Freud. 


38 [bid., pp. 75 f. 
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ponderous handbook,*? but as regards all 
essentials they were in agreement. 

4. When Case’s position is seen in this 
wider perspective, the peculiar, “new” 
features of his work can be identified and 
assessed more accurately. 

In its simplest and best-known phrase 
the distinguishing feature of Case’s his- 
torical method is the significance of envi- 
ronment for the understanding of every 
concrete historical fact or process. Read- 
ing Case’s two most important books,*° 
with their explicit discussions of method, 
many critical and competent readers 
could not appreciate the real significance 
of these discussions or perceive their 
fruitfulness in the body of these books. 
I believe this failure to be due in part to 
the fact that these two books conveyed 
to may readers the impression that Case 
wrote history of a strongly deterministic 
flavor. I believe further that Case gave 
some cause for such reading. The “‘out- 
burst of spiritual energy on the part of 
Jesus and his disciples” was due to “the 
stimuli of a new and more suggestive en- 
vironment.’ With these words, and 
many others like them throughout the 
two books, Case suggested a reading of 
history which had an undeniably deter- 
ministic flavor. Personalities tend to 
evaporate into their “environment.” The 
term “environment”’ itself takes on the 
significance of a key that unlocks the 
mysteries of history. Furthermore, one 
must ask: Where does the “new and more 
suggestive environment” come from, if 


39E. Bernheim, Lehrbuch der  historischen 
Methode (Leipzig: Dunker & Humblot, 1889; 5th 
ed., 1908). Note Case’s own comment on this bible 
of modern historians: ‘‘This is the classic work on 
historical methodology”; see A Bibliographical 
Guide to the History of Christianity, ed. S. J. Case 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), p. 1. 

4° The Evolution of Early Christianity and The 
Social Origins of Christianity. 

4" The Evolution of Early Christianity, p. 28. 
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environment, per se and always, is the 
stimulus which accounts for “the out- 
burst of spiritual energy on the part of 
Jesus and his disciples”? Does not en- 
vironment, in this logic, almost usurp the 
place of historical reality itself? It seems 
impossible not to conclude that in this 
kind of language Case at the time, 
against his better judgment, made too 
much use of the language of Watson’s 
determinist and reductionist behavior- 
ism. For it is clear that Case even then 
was not a Watsonian behaviorist. 

Side by side with the stimulus-re- 
sponse terminology went another which 
was quite different. “In order to under- 
stand the real genesis and peculiar genius 
of the Christian movement we must pen- 
etrate beneath . . . historical remains to 
the vital forces by which they were pro- 
duced and sustained from age to age.’’# 

These “historical remains” behind 
which the historian must penetrate in 
order to get at historical reality Case 
identified as “established organizations 
and formulated doctrines.” Thus, in place 
of Watsonian determinism we get a posi- 
tivist reduction of ideas and institutions 
to the “vital forces” beneath them. 
These vital forces are no doubt to be 
understood in a diluted Bergsonian sense. 
This conception finds further expression, 
as, for example: “‘Christianity can be ul- 
timately and comprehensively conceived 
only in the developmental sense, as the 
product of actual persons working out 
their religious problems in immediate 
contact with their several worlds of reali- 
ty, the process being renewed in the reli- 
gious experience of each new genera- 
tion.”’43 

Thus Case, throughout the two meth- 
odological chapters of The Evolution of 
Early Christianity, expounded his his- 
torical methodology in terms of two dif- 

# Ibid., pp. 24 f. 43 Ibid., p. 25. 
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ferent systems of thought, the one deter- 
minist, the other indeterminist. There 
can be no doubt that Case’s real sym- 
pathies always were with the latter view. 
Furthermore, the indeterminist formula- 
tion of his view allowed Case full freedom 
to study “environment,”’ because in this 
view “environment” is not eliminated; 
it is resolved in the historical process 
which consists of actual people freely 
shaping their lives, limited and supported 
by “the inescapable world” in which they 
find themselves. 

In Case’s later writings, especially in 
the P.H., the Watsonian influence was so 
greatly reduced as to leave only few 
traces, while his faith in the creative 
process in which men, for good or ill, 
make their own history came to persua- 
sive and dominant expression. When the 
whole of Case’s work is thus understood, 
one must grant that he was indeed the 
founder of a new school of historical re- 
search. 

From the very beginning of his career 
Case strove to make his work and life 
count as one. To this characteristic urge 
his literary output bears substantial wit- 
ness. This striving is the very theme of 
his autobiographical essay.‘4 It explains, 
in large part, the impact which Case 
made as teacher and author. His world 
view shaped his interpretation of history 
just as his study of history shaped his 
world view. 

Case’s view of progress is here of basic 
significance.** The historian strikes a bal- 
ance between the frailties of man and his 
capacity for self-improvement. He ex- 
amines the specific phenomena of history 


44“Education in Liberalism” (1932); see also, 
“The Problem of Christianity’s Essence” (1913); 
“The Religious Meaning of the Past (1924); The 
Social Triumph of the Ancient Church (1933), chap. v; 
his P.H.; etc. 


45 P.H., pp. 77-86. 
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as a basis for deductions regarding the 
actual emergence of progress. Of special 
interest is Case’s standard by which 
progress is to be measured: “In this em- 
pirical pursuit the standard for measur- 
ing progress is the value which each suc- 
cessive generation attaches to its accom- 
plishments over those of its predecessors. 
. .. Evaluational opinions must be left 
as free to develop as is the historical 
process itself.”’#° 

This is indeed a carefully formulated 
standard. It insists most admirably that 
evaluational opinions—or standards— 
must be allowed to change freely. How- 
ever, the application of these principles 
allows the historian to do no more than to 
describe the process—through successive 
generations—of the changes in evalua- 
tional opinions. This is indeed all that he 
can do. If he surveys the successive gen- 
erations before the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, he finds no significant dis- 
position at all among them to measure 
their progress over preceding genera- 
tions. And when Case wrote his P.H. in 
the 1940’s, he found that once more a 
generation was growing up that knew 
not progress. 

We thus observe that Case’s real argu- 
ments and his final conclusions tran- 
scended his own sound criteria. He pro- 
ceeded to argue that the balance of 
observable phenomena is in favor of 
progress in the decrease of poverty, im- 
provement of diet, production of food 
and housing, intellectual achievement, 
home life; in social, humanitarian, and 
cultural matters; in aesthetic, moral, and 
spiritual attainments. Only in the matter 
of political institutions did Case see little 
if any progress (see P.H., pp. 79-85). 

His conclusion of the whole matter 
was as follows: 


Tbid., p. 80. 
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The modern historian ... has no difficulty 
in persuading himself that never before have 
so many men been capable of esthetic apprecia- 
tion, moral idealism, and spiritual striving. 
And the surest guarantee of progress lies in 
the very fact that they are inspired, as never 
before, by a restless impulse toward still higher 
attainments.47 


Without emphasizing the possibility 
that the modern historians might make 
an equally strong case for the exactly op- 
posite diagnosis, one may still say that 
the diagnosis does not prove the correct- 
ness of the prognosis. The enjoyment of 
cherished values by many members of a 
given society is by no means necessarily 
a guaranty of progress. The main point, 
however, is that Case’s own relativist 
criteria led him to an absolutist persua- 
sion as regards the prospects of future 
progress. How strong Case’s faith in his 
prognosis was can be measured by the 
final paragraph of the entire book. “What 
has been accomplished in the last twenty 
centuries is prophetic of vaster gains in 
the next twenty or thirty, or one hun- 
dred centuries that lie ahead.’’* 

It would be rash to deny that Case’s 
prophecy may come true, but it is no 
more than a prophecy. If it comes true, 
it will do so in spite of Case’s premises 
and arguments. We can say that it may 
come true on the basis of the hypothesis, 
shared by Case and the present writer, 
that the future is open and therefore 
completely unpredictable; but this hy- 
pothesis, if taken seriously, gives equal 
right to several other eschatological pos- 
sibilities. Case’s eschatology excelled the 
late Jewish and early Christian escha- 
tology in cosmic scope, and it replaced 
the latter’s poetic, prescientific, and 
crude imagery with a poetic, scientific, 
and sophisticated literalism. 

A second important feature of Case’s 


47 [bid., p. 86. 


Tbid., p. 218. 


world view is his doctrine of God. Once 
more we must closely note the relation- 
ship between his premises and his conclu- 
sions. In the quest for knowledge of God 
the historian suffers from very definite 
limitation.‘? He is not allowed to resort 
to esoteric philosophical speculation or 
to philosophical, logical argument and 
rational inference. These methods “are 
forbidden to the student of history in his 
role as historian; he must deal only with 
the orderly universe of modern science.” 

In criticizing Case’s position, one 
must admit that he made his point clear. 
The historian is scientific because he 
takes his orders from modern physical 
science. But, one may ask, why should 
the historian as a student of man take 
orders from anybody or anything? Fur- 
ther, it was modern science which for- 
bade Case to resort to philosophy. What 
was there about modern science to make 
it the final arbiter? Which modern science 
did Case mean? He meant the physical 
sciences and such other sciences as model 
themselves on them. That is as far as 
Case would take us. But new questions 
arise, even from Case’s standpoint as a 
historian. Which modern physical science 
speaks with such authority? Copernicus, 
or Francis Bacon, or Newton, or Ein- 
stein, or Planck? Is Case’s ‘‘modern sci- 
ence” exempt from the historical process 
of which Case said that its future results 
cannot be predicted by the historian? 
Can they be predicted by science? It 
seems, indeed, that Case would have an- 
swered this question affirmatively, since 
he did believe in God, in the historical 
process and its long-range progress. If 
this was his answer, Case the historian 
had abdicated to science and it is hard to 
locate this science empirically, histori- 
cally, or any other way. 

From here Case went on to say that 

49 Tbid., pp. 201-10. 
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the new experience of modern scientific 
inquiry does not deny religion’s quest for 
God but magnifies it, “except for one 
whose spirit is sooverwhelmed by immen- 
sity that he refuses to explore by faith the 
regions of the great beyond.”5° 

Here the language of the Christian tra- 
dition asserts itself, but one fears that its 
function is only to give persuasive over- 
tones to the impersonal monotone of 
science. The “great beyond” is a tradi- 
tional image for the “unfathomable 
depths of the cosmos,”’ for “science has 
not removed al] the imponderables from 
religion; it has only increased their im- 
mensity.” 

Science has enabled us, so Case con- 
tinued his argument, to read God’s will 
more truly than we have ever done before 
by the knowledge of the universal laws 
that permeate the cosmos, and thus we 
are prompted to say that God is in his 
world partaking constantly in the process 
of creation. 

Thus one must conclude once more 
that Case drew absolute conclusions from 
relative premises or that the word God 
is a symbol for the vital, creative forces 
which lie behind the external, observable 
events and processes of cosmic history. 

The second alternative is in all likeli- 
hood what Case stressed. This may in- 
deed be the faith on which modern man 
can stake his life; but if it is the best 
faith for modern man, neither science nor 
history, as Case saw them, has given any 
guaranty that the discoveries of modern 
science have disclosed this kind of God. 

Third, one item of Case’s thought on 
the “Christian movement” should be 
mentioned because special importance at- 
taches to it in his total thought. 

The Christian movement, viewed historical- 
ly, is ultimately an evolving process of life that 
has been sponsored by actual people during the 


5° [bid., pp. 204 f. 


past nineteen hundred years. The course of 
the development still continues and will en- 
dure so long as history remains in the making. 
When viewed in the light of the innumerable 
years that stretch away into the distant future, 
it may well be that Christianity has not yet 
passed beyond its early childhood. The changes 
it may undergo during the next two thousand 
years, or during the next ten thousand, and the 
uncounted centuries that lie beyond, cannot 
be forecast with certainty. But no sober stu- 
dent of history can doubt that changes will 
occur in the future as in the past. Otherwise 
Christianity will scarcely endure. Should it 
harden to the point where it loses all power of 
responding to the demands of new experience 
or of meeting life on the realistic level of each 
new day, then it will have to be abandoned to 
the scrap pile of evolving civilization. 

The perpetuation of Christianity, or of 
religion by whatever name it may be called, is 
a human responsibility. Knowledge of God 
can increase in the world only as men develop 
keener powers of comprehending the Divine 
Presence. The mind of the Deity remains un- 
known until historical persons have acquired 
the capacity for peering behind the veil of 
material existence to catch fresh glimpses of 
spiritual reality.s: 


On subsequent pages Case the his- 
torian showed a solid, pragmatic aware- 
ness of the staying powers of the historic 
Christian movement.” Nevertheless the 
section as a whole insisted that this his- 
toric movement will certainly come to an 


end if it ceases to respond to the demands 


of new experience. For Case, however, 
the question was not really serious either 


from the standpoint of the movement or 
from that of civilization, for the religious 
quest of responsible people will go on. 


51 [bid., p. 175. 

% [bid., pp. 182-87; this section is a reproduction 
with minor stylistic changes taken from the article 
on ‘The Religious Meaning of the Past” (1924), 
pp. 586-91; similarly pp. 157-63 reproduce pp. 576- 
85 of the same article. Case’s total literary output 
would be a worthy subject for a Ph.D. thesis on the 
various types of literary and historical relationships 
obtaining between them, which would enable a 
student to see the literary work of a lifetime as a 
concrete historical process. 
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The process of progress will go on and 
on. In so far as this eschatology is faith, 
it is faith in science. For science has also 
given us “an orderly universe. Natural 
phenomena are linked together in an all- 
pervading causal nexus that never devi- 
ates from its course to please the arbi- 
trary will of either man or God. We have 
learned to accept the inexorableness of 
natural laws.’ 

This creed, presented as the achieve- 
ment of modern science, is also good stoi- 
cism. But the Stoic did not believe in 
progress, while the Stoic Father-God was 
as much a part of the orderly universe, 
subject to its inexorable laws, as is Case’s 
God. Thus the pronouncements of mod- 
ern science on philosophical matters do 
not appear to be “new” in any sense. 

5. In order to arrive at some fairly ob- 
jective and useful conclusion, we must 
finally attempt to measure the general 
intellectual climate of our day and then 
to suggest in what direction the historical 
study of early Christianity should move. 

Let us start with the proposition that 
everybody who says that he has the key 
to all knowable knowledge is a philoso- 
pher of sorts. This definition covers even 
the agnostic, for he knows that he knows 
nothing. It also covers the skeptic, for he 
knows that he doubts his knowledge. If 
this proposition is valid, as I believe it to 
be, it follows that everybody is a meta- 
physician. All controversies should be 
conducted on that inescapably common 
basis. 

Of course, we could wish for a meta- 
physics which is conscious of its limita- 
tions, and which for this very reason in- 
sists on holding its ground. One could 
wish for a metaphysics even more modest 
in its claims than Whitehead’s but equal- 
ly insistent that the business of meta- 
physics is the effort to seek “for the 


83 P.H., p. 205. 


premises implicit in all reasoning.” 
With reference to positivism Whitehead 
makes the point 

that speculative extension beyond direct ob- 


servation spells some trust in metaphysics 
however vaguely these metaphysical notions 


may be entertained in explicit thought. Our 
metaphysical knowledge is slight, superficial, 
incomplete. Thus errors creep in. But, such as 
it is, metaphysical understanding guides im- 


agination and justifies purpose.5 


On such a basis no one needs to be 
afraid of metaphysics if he is not afraid 
to know what is knowable. Thus con- 
ceived, metaphysics is both inescapable 
and modest in its claims. Its chief busi- 
ness may well be to remind us not only 
of its inherent dangers but also of its in- 
herent relativity and of our own relativi- 
ty as given events. Whitehead’s philoso- 
phy should be especially attractive to 
historians in its further insistence that 
reality is defined in terms of processes 
and events, with a pluralistic emphasis. 

Certainly Whitehead’s metaphysics 
cannot be fairly characterized as “a phi- 
losophy of despair.”? One may even chal- 
lenge with good reasons Case’s judgment 
of “neo-orthodox”’ theology.** Neo-or- 
thodoxy is not a return of seventeenth- 
century supernaturalism. It is rather the 
insistence, first, that each man finds him- 
self in a given situation, of which every 
positivist should wholeheartedly ap- 
prove; second, that the present moment 
is decisive, a reminder which every his- 
torian should be glad to heed. In his 
study of the past he should regard and 
interpret each moment as open and de- 
cisive, not just as a meeting-place of 
causes and effects. Third, neo-orthodoxy 
reminds our age that one can sin against 
reason by being too stingy in the use of 


s4 A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 380. 


ss Ibid., pp. 163 f. 86 P.H., p. 101. 
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Occam’s law of parsimony as well as by 
extravagant metaphysical speculation. 
Thus the mutual charges of “supernatu- 
ralism” or “naturalism” are mere name- 
calling. On this precise point Tillich’s 
statement should carry some weight. “I 
want to state unambiguously my convic- 
tion that these divisions are completely 
obsolete in the actual work which is done 
today by every theologian who takes the 
mediating or dialectical task of theology 
seriously.”’57 

It is a doubtful historical judgment to 
think that the world-wide calamities en- 
gendered by two world wars have given 
rise to certain dangerous revivals of out- 
moded philosophies and theologies. What 
has taken place may more adequately, 
but still inadequately, be described as a 
profound process of change along the 
whole line of thought and conduct in 
Western civilization, a change by which 
the physical sciences have been affected 
in the same manner as philosophy, the- 
ology, the humanities, and the social 
sciences. This change is just beginning 
to make itself widely and deeply felt. Its 
deepest causes, as far as causes can be 
traced, emerge from centuries of human 
life at its deepest levels rather than from 
the spectacular sufferings and institu- 
tional disarrangement caused by two re- 
cent world wars. The widely prevalent 
judgment here refuted is due in large 
part to a confusion of causes and effects. 
As an incisive analysis of this change in 
terms of contemporary philosophy a re- 
cent book by Bochenski may be cited.** 
The thesis of this work is that since 
about 1900 Western philosophy seems to 

57Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948), p. xiv. 


88T. M. Bochenski, Europdische Philosophie der 
Gegenwart (Bern: A. Franke Verlag, 1947). The title 
is an understatement, since all American phi- 
losophers who are relevant to the thesis of the book 
are dealt with. 
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be moving toward several new types of 
metaphysical philosophies in an effort to 
overcome the speculative and reduction- 
ist thought of the nineteenth century. 

Where does Case’s significance lie in 
the perspective just outlined? It is by no 
means merely minimized or merely mag- 
nified. His reliance on the authority of a 
certain type of science and philosophy 
which occupied a position of dominant 
prestige at a given time was not only un- 
derstandable but justified—justified not 
so much as an eager response to a strong 
and attractive stimulus as because both 
functionalist and vitalist thought are 
based on certain deep presuppositions 
which have found more or less prominent 
expressions in various periods and civili- 
zations of the past.®® It is not to be as- 
sumed that this type of thought and the 
historical method resulting from it are 
wrong. They teach insights of which we 
shall be very much in need in the years 
ahead. They never really taught the 
whole knowable truth, but that is no 
singular negative judgment, because it 
applies in various ways and various de- 


59Case’s The Social Triumph of the Ancient 
Church is the classical history of early Christianity 
written from the functionalist-vitalist point of view. 
It also furnishes impressive evidence of a functional- 
ist strain of thought within the early church. Of 
course, a functionalist must write the history of 
early Christianity in terms of its historical effective- 
ness, i.e., in terms of its social triumph—as did 
Case—within the civilization of the Roman Empire. 
Edward Gibbon, as an enlightened rationalist, 
looked upon early Christianity in terms of its 
triumph over pagan civilization, with the regretful 
feeling that this triumph might have been avoided. 
Even C. N. Cochrane’s more recent famous study, 
Christianity and Classical Culture (1940), has a 
functionalist emphasis in so far as it expounds the 
thesis that the trinitarian dogma provided a better 
faith for the support of society than did the phi- 
losophy and religion of classical culture. Therefore 
Case criticizes it quite legitimately as a functionalist 
effort; see Journal of Religion, XXIV (1944), 289 f., 
and compare with it Massey Shepherd’s review of 
the same work, Journal of Religion, XXI (1941), 
480-82. 
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grees to every totalitarian human effort, 
whether philosophical, scientific, theo- 
logical, or political. 

Best of all, it is just when each human 
intellectual effort is conscious of its in- 
herent limitations that it obtains the full 
right and obligation to proceed with en- 
ergy, fearlessness, and the highest degree 
of objectivity that it can command. Cor- 
respondingly, the sense and the fact of 
the interrelatedness of all efforts, if prop- 
erly heeded and understood, also give to 
each effort a definite kind of independ- 
ence. 

Case was deeply aware of the limita- 
tions of objective historical scholarship. 
And critical historical scholarship as a 
whole has always been self-critical. Upon 
the historical scholarship of our own day 
has come the demand as well as the pos- 
sibility for a radical kind of self-criticism. 
Even the very act or experience of his- 
torical study must be an exercise in self- 
criticism by which the historian is willing 
to learn more as a pupil from the history 
he is studying than he can ever commu- 
nicate to his contemporaries. Ranke 
pointed in that direction in his doctrine 
that each generation of history is equi- 
distant in its relation to God. 

Objectivity, to be sure, is also relative 
and therefore all the more obligatory. 
The sense of human limitation is promi- 
nent in every possible large perspective. 
It should neither call for the center of at- 
tention nor be relegated to the distant 
limits where we think our ignorance be- 
gins. It should be always present just as 
realistically as our sense of intellectual 
and moral responsibility and ability. 

Objectivity further means that history 
consists of histories. Each history and 
each portion of history is an object not 
to be mastered or explained but to be 
treated as a friend. I submit that the 
methodology of historical understanding 


is structurally precisely the same as that 
which obtains in any really immediate 
human relationship. The differences are 
also far reaching, but definitely sec- 
ondary. 

When we /ive with people, we do not 
deal with them in terms of a determinist, 
coldly calculated scientific method, even 
if as trained psychologists and sociolo- 
gists we éry to do so. Yes, after any and 
every mutual experience we can recon- 
struct all of them together into a ration- 
ally intelligible, social process. It was no 
such process when the experiences took 
place. Historical objectivity requires the 
recognition that rational process is first 
of all a matter of subjective and a pos- 
teriori reflection. This very subjective 
fact then indicates that the social experi- 
ence itself partakes of the nature of proc- 
ess. But this process an sich we shall 
never know. A further requirement is 
therefore the awareness that in every 
social experience there is an incalculable 
element. That is to say, the historian 
needs to ponder single events even more 
than the larger processes or the process 
as a whole, the meaning of which he al- 
ready knows before he studies it. 

Finally, our objective historian needs 
to take seriously, as a person and as a 
historian, the possibility of the revelation 
of God in history, in the “process” of 
history as we have defined it, but, above 
all, in concrete events and, possibly, in 
one concrete event. This may sound like 
blasphemy or pious prattle. Be that as it 
may, at any rate the historian is called to 
account for himself as a historian and as 
a man. This, Case knew; and he acted on 
the knowledge. Therefore it is fitting to 
quote at the end of this appraisal a state- 
ment made by a confessional theologian 
which, if it were an anonymous fragment, 
one could readily and with some good 
reasons ascribe to Case: 
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There is no time or place in human history, 
there is no moment in the church’s past, nor 
is there any set of doctrines, any philosophy 
or theology of which we might say, ‘‘Here the 
knowledge possible through revelation and the 
knowledge of revelation is fully set forth.” 
Revelation is not only progressive but it re- 
quires of those to whom it has come that they 
begin the never-ending pilgrim’s progress of the 
reasoning Christian heart.*° 


It is no exaggeration to say in conclu- 
sion that Case’s published works, taken in 
their entirety, are an original and impres- 


6° H. Richard Niebuhr, of. cit., p. 137. 


sive statement of a functionalist and 
vitalist conception of reality which sur- 
passes many more formal, philosophical 
expressions of this view. Case’s work 
owes its persuasive excellence and its en- 
during significance to the fact that as a 
historian he brought to his work a bal- 
anced sense of the possibilities and limi- 
tations of “actual people,” and a keen 
appreciation of the concreteness and 
complexity of reality. In the art of apply- 
ing these qualities to historical interpre- 
tation Shirley Jackson Case the historian 
of early Christianity had no peer. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


The Johannine Epistles. (“The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary.”) By C. H. Dopp. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1946; New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 168 pages. $2.75. 


This will undoubtedly prove to be one of the 
outstanding volumes in the Moffatt series, 
whose purposes it fits admirably. Various tal- 
ents, as well as specialized lines of study of the 
author, converge on this particular task. Both 
the Introduction and the commentary bear il- 
luminating witness to the suggestiveness of his 
concern with the apostolic preaching in its rela- 
tion to these Epistles. His studies incorporated 
in The Bible and the Greeks have their bearing on 
his sensitiveness in distinguishing the setting of 
the first Epistle from that of the Fourth Gospel. 
His earlier monograph on the relation of these 
writings is put to good use. Moreover, the char- 
acter of this series and the ample space permit- 
ted in the interpretation of these short writings 
give him opportunity to speak often and freely 
of the perennial and even the present-day sig- 
nificance of their message. Thus he deals candid- 
ly and boldly with elements in the first Epistle 
which have been misapplied: its otherworldli- 
ness, its harshness toward believers of differing 
views, its limitation of love to the brethren, its 
rigid formulation of orthodoxy, its perfection- 
ism, and other aspects. Finally, in his short 
Preface he refers to another area of special 
equipment which is here drawn upon: “the in- 
terpretation . . . which I offer here has in large 
measure emerged from studies primarily di- 
rected towards the understanding of the Fourth 
Gospel in its contemporary setting.” The spe- 
cial relation that this Gospel holds both to 
Dodd’s view of the kerygma and to his concep- 
tion of “realized eschatology” is familiar. He has 
opportunity in this work to develop both. 

The view presented of the Epistles is the fol- 
lowing: They were in all probability written by 
the same author, who must be distinguished 
from the author of the Gospel. The most likely 
date is between 96 and 110. The locale is the 
province of Asia. The third Epistle stands some- 
what apart since the docetic gnosticism of the 
other two is not here apparently involved. The 


figure of John the Presbyter is too shadowy to 
help us much, at least with those writings. In any 
case his age would not fit with the responsibili- 
ties in view. The absence of Old Testament ref- 
erences—with one exception, the candid use of 
pagan vocabulary and conceptions (sperma, 
chrisma, “God is light,” etc.)—indicates a dif- 
ferent approach from that of the Fourth Gospel. 
Yet the generous use of the kerygma and the 
didache and the treatment of eschatology, the 
Spirit, the antichrist, and the atonement relate 
I John more closely to the common piety of the 
church than is true of the Gospel. Here Dodd 
draws also upon his earlier stylistic comparison 
of the two writings. 

It is evident that assets are brought together 
in this task which were not available in the exist- 
ing commentaries, most of which are now quite 
old, with the exception of Windisch, Westcott, 
and Brooks; B. Weiss and Holtzmann are still 
indispensable, and the old classics of Robert 
Law and G. G. Findlay are still extraordinarily 
fertile and inspiring. But the exposition of most 
of these suffer from the assumption of apostolic 
authorship which in particular distorts the idea 
of the abiding witness in the opening of I John 
and elsewhere, while Windisch’s commentary 
is terse to the point of meagerness. 


Yet Dodd’s commentary is somewhat handi- 
capped by the pattern of the Moffatt series, and 
certain criticisms can be made of it. He does not, 
for instance, take account of or discuss or pay 
its due to the source-proposal of Von Dobschutz 
and Bultmann, continuously acknowledged, 
moreover, by Windisch. Yet that hypothesis 
frequently illuminates the movement of thought. 
Dodd himself sometimes refers to the “abrupt 
transitions” and the “compressed” character of 
the matter. These observations point to the 
source. In particular the well-known ambiguity 
of the references of the relative pronouns, 
whether to God or to Christ, is often immediate- 
ly clarified by recognition of the source. We 
note, again, that Dodd somewhat conventional- 
ly moralizes the opening contrast of light and 
darkness in the first Epistle. The full signifi- 
cance of “walking in the light” is not grasped 
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when it is identified with keeping the command- 
ments. We believe, too, that the author’s con- 
cern with the kerygma leads him to do less than 
justice to the conceptions of chrisma and sperma 
in relating them so immediately to the Word or 
revelation. Though Karl’s esoteric interpreta- 
tion of this Epistle in terms of ecstatic experi- 
ence is excessive, it is probable that these terms 
and the use of an oracular parallelistic source 
points to a spiritism in the piety of the author 
and his readers which has much to do with their 
conception of witness and authority. 

Just what the rival and variant pieties and 
ideas were that reflect themselves in these writ- 
ings, the areas of their origin (Syria, Samaria, 
etc.), their relation to the attitudes witnessed in 
Colossians, the letters to the churches in Revela- 
tion, Matthew, John, Ignatius, the Pastorals, 
etc.—all this awaits further clarification. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the place of these 
Epistles in the whole context of Asian Chris- 
tianity from the time of Paul down to the 
middle of the second century can be more satis- 
factorily analyzed than is possible in this type of 
commentary. Dodd gives little attention to 
these relationships, except those with the Fourth 
Gospel. Studies like Bauer’s Rechtglaubigkeit 
und Ketserei suggest that new hypotheses may 
now be within reach which will order the evi- 
dence of the various writings and the various 
shades of novelty or error, showing their inter- 
relations and provenance. In any case Dodd has 
filled a large gap in our commentaries and has 
done it magnificently. We shall look forward 
with impatience to Bultmann’s forthcoming 
commentary on these Epistles. The two works, 
both rejecting the apostolic authorship and 
sharing a similar view of the particular Hellenis- 
tic milieu, will no doubt supplement each other 
admirably. 

Amos N. WILDER 
University of Chicago 


Le Baptéme des enfants et la doctrine biblique du 
baptéme. By Oscar CULLMANN. (“Cahiers 
théologiques de l’actualité protestante,” 
Nos. 19 and 20.) Neuchatel and Paris: 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1948. 69 pages. 


Those who would like to familiarize them- 
selves with the present issues in New Testament 
scholarship that have to do with the question of 
infant baptism will find this monograph, to- 
gether with the bibliography it cites and dis- 
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cusses, extremely valuable. What gives special 
interest to it is the author’s rigorous criticism on 
grounds of such scholarship of the views favor- 
ing adult baptism published by his colleague 
Karl Barth in 1943 and later. Cullmann is grate- 
ful to the latter for placing the discussion on the 
basis of the New Testament conception of bap- 
tism, since it is clear that no conclusions can be 
drawn as to the actual practice of the New Tes- 
tament church, the evidence being so meager. 
Yet “baptism at an adult age of children born of 
Christian parents and brought up by them is 
even more poorly attested in the New Testa- 
ment than the baptism of infants’’; indeed, “it 
is not attested at all.” One chief theme of the 
study is that we hear only of adult baptism be- 
cause the situation in the church in this period 
was a missionary situation: proselytes from 
Judaism and paganism are converted as adults, 
and we do not hear of procedures with regard to 
children born in the faith. Probably the children 
of converts were baptized with them on the 
analogy of Jewish practice. So close was the de- 
pendence of Christian baptism (through John’s 
baptism) upon the Jewish proselyte baptism 
that “the New Testament should contain an ex- 
plicit prohibition of infant baptism if the Chris- 
tain church had not practised it, so much was it 
a matter of course in the Jewish community.” 

The basic argument, however, has to do with 
the nature of baptism in the New Testament, 
and its relation to faith and the spirit. The pri- 
mordial baptism preceding that of any indi- 
vidual is that effected by Christ in his death. 
This is a general act of deliverance and status 
on God’s part independent of man’s act. This 
is confirmed by the analogy to baptism that 
Paul finds in I Cor. ro:15, “our fathers were 
. .. all baptized into Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea” as well as in the classic teaching of 
Rom. 6:3, 4. Faith and confession are not here 
conditions but our subsequent response. The 
baptism of the individual, infant or adult, is his 
incorporation into the church. The adult coming 
from outside makes his confession; the infant in 
a Christian family is already “holy” (I Cor. 
7:14). The act of baptism is not merely a com- 
munication of cognitio (as Barth says, using a 
term of Calvin) but of real participation. The 
danger of magic is set aside, here, since Cull- 
mann insists, again in the light of I Corinthians, 
chapter ro, that the effectiveness of the rite de- 
pends on our response. There is a sense in 
which faith precedes baptism (where infants 
are concerned, the faith of the parents 
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and the church), faith accompanies baptism, 
and faith follows baptism. The New Testa- 
ment gives numerous cases of baptisms, heal- 
ings, and exorcisms in which there is no 
mention of, or even opportunity for, prior ex- 
pression of faith or confession (and compare 
Jewish circumcision). There is a special chapter 
on the relevance of the Jewish practice of cir- 
cumcision and the use of the term in the Chris- 
tian writings. 

The part of the treatment that is unconvinc- 
ing to the present reviewer has to do with the 
first origins of baptism and its interpretation in 
the primitive community. Jesus’ understanding 
of his own baptism as involving his death is 
surely a reading-back of later ideas into the nar- 
rative. Jesus’ words concerning his own death 
as a “baptism” (Mark 10:34; Luke 12:50) ap- 
pear to be unduly extended to indicate a “gen- 
eral baptism.” Finally, the discussion of the re- 
lation between baptism, forgiveness of sins, and 
the endowment with the Spirit hardly does jus- 
tice to the variety of attitude in the early 
church. The story of Pentecost is assigned too 
much importance and appears to be taken as re- 
flecting an early solution. Baptism after John’s 
pattern probably prevailed widely (or no bap- 
tism at all where Jewish converts were con- 
cerned), in expectation of the baptism with fire 
at the Judgment. Later the experience of the 
Holy Spirit on some occasions and in some parts 
of the church gradually imposed itself upon the 
early tradition, especially in the Markean form 
of the Baptist’s prediction concerning Jesus: 
“He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit,” and 
in the Pentecost story. The endowment with the 
Spirit then became dogmatically related to the 
death and resurrection of Christ, though in 
Jesus’ “realized eschatology” the Spirit was al- 
ready active before his death. In any case the 
chief point of Cullmann’s brief is not affected. 
Baptism as it was increasingly adopted was (in 
view of its background in Jewish and Baptist 
usage and in circumcision) viewed in terms of a 
corporate seal related to a divine redemption— 
in this case the Kingdom of God now coming. 
It was later related to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ more specifically. 


Amos N. WILDER 
University of Chicago 


The Acts of the Apostles. By W1LFRED L. Knox. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1948. 
viii+121 pages. $2.75. 
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These Oxford Vacation School Lectures of 
1946 consist of a brief reconsideration of some 
of the problems of the Book of Acts and an at- 
tempt to say something about its “theology.” 

The author defends the traditional author- 
ship of Luke-Acts, with particular attention to 
the linguistic arguments recently urged against 
it by A. C. Clark (1933). The Appendix con- 
tinues the examination of the evidence and con- 
vincingly suggests that the variant purposes, 
interests, and sources of the book are sufficient 
to account for such real or alleged discrepancies 
in usage as may occur. A certain amount of 
credence is given to the hypothesis of transla- 
tion Greek. 

While Acts is a composite document, split- 
ting into sources has been overdone, Knox 
thinks. Luke collected much of the material in 
the early part of the book for the first time from 
sources largely oral, though written documents 
may have existed for chapters 1-5 and for the 
missionary travels of Peter. The speeches are 
secondary kerygmata based on extant models. 
Various of the difficulties of the first half of Acts 
are attributed to the fact that Luke was faith- 
fully reproducing his sources and that he was 
writing a popular, edificatory, travel-literature 
story of the spread of Christianity. He is neither 
historian nor, strictly speaking, biographer. The 
second half of the book, however, is his own 
composition, with another volume intended, if 
not actually begun. Yet throughout Acts a pref- 
erence for the dramatic and miraculous instead 
of the routine life of the church is a decided 
limitation on the historical worth of the account 
for us. 

The chapter on the “Theology of Acts” is 
not an attempt to evaluate the religion and 
thought of the early church as reflected in the 
book (cf. Professor Knox’s other writings), but 
to describe the theology of the author as it is 
uncertainly and sketchily revealed, especially 
in the speeches. Evidence of early sources is also 
found here, e.g., in a title such as archegos ap- 
plied to Jesus, the “Son of Man” Christology in 
Stephen’s speech, the conception of the Holy 
Spirit, and so on. The last, he believes to be 
transitional from a Jewish type of thought to the 
later Christian conception of a “person” of the 
Trinity. Other points of interest are the opinion 
that insufficient justice has been done to the 
idea of a primitive Jewish concept of a suffering 
Messiah (cf. Col. 1:24) and the attempt to ac- 
quit Luke of ignorance or misunderstanding of 
Pauline theology and to resolve the contradic- 
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tory pictures of Paul’s attitude toward Judaism 
contained in the New Testament. The evidence 
here would have been stronger if more use had 
been made of the Gospel (in accord with the 
view of authorship; cf. Cadbury’s treatment in 
The Making of Luke-Acts). 

Regarding what he calls the “central problem 
of Acts,” the discrepancy between the Jerusalem 
council accounts in Acts, chapter 15, and Gal. 
2:1-4, Knox takes the view that the two are not 
necessarily to be identified or that Paul may have 
agreed to the food laws to gain his main point 
(Galatians was written before the council, and 
the speeches may be disregarded). 

In general, the book combines a thoroughly 
critical treatment of Acts, with a tendency to 
smooth over inconsistencies in the picture of 
Paul and the early church found, respectively, 
in it and in the Epistles. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 


The First Epistle of Peter. The Greek text with 
Introduction and notes. Edited by FRANCIS 
Wricut Brare. Oxford: Blackwell; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1947. x +184 pages. 
$3.50. 

As the author indicates, “the English reader 
is here offered for the first time a commentary 
based upon the thesis...that I Peter is a 
pseudonymous work of the post-Apostolic age.” 
This premise dominates analysis, exposition, 
and evaluation of the Epistle. The work is di- 
vided into an Introduction (pp. 1-45), which 
discusses text, title, character, construction, 
purpose, date, destination, authorship, and the- 
ology of the Epistle, and a commentary, which 
gives the author’s critical text with his own 
translation and expository and historical notes 
(pp. 47-184). The work is written for a general 
public but with the interests of scholars con- 
stantly in mind. Dr. Beare thinks that the differ- 
ences that exist between 1:1—4:11 and 4:12— 
5:14 are so great that the two portions have to 
be considered as two originally independent 
documents. Following Perdelwitz, he entertains 
the view that the first one was a baptismal dis- 
course, made by an Asian elder, who had for- 
merly been a devotee of one of the mystery reli- 
gions. The same man who exhorted newly bap- 
tized Christians not to relapse into their pagan 
religion would have added at a later time a 


brief letter, in which he strengthened the Asian 


Christians in the presence of an official persecu- 
tion. He would have circulated the whole book 
late in the first or, more probably, in the first 
half of the second century. 

Beare’s book produced a strange impression 
upon this reviewer’s mind. Measured by widely 
accepted standards, it is a scholarly work bear- 
ing evidence of both the erudition and the con- 
scientiousness of the author. The exposition, 
though not particularly new, is in the best 
Protestant tradition. The fact that this book is 
nevertheless disappointing both from the his- 
torical and from the theological viewpoint must 
therefore be taken as an indictment of a whole 
tradition of modern biblical scholarship. The 
fallacies and weaknesses of that school are more 
apparent here than in many other instances be- 
cause Beare’s is the first English commentary 
in which the solid English tradition concerning 
date, purpose, and authorship of I Peter are 
summarily dismissed. As in so many other 
works on biblical subjects, the views of the his- 
torical-critical school, which were at its time 
presented as daring and challenging hypotheses, 
are in our days repeated in a dogmatic way and 
as assured results, though no new reasons have 
been proffered which would help to corraborate 
the validity of those hypotheses. Biblical schol- 
arship of the nineteenth century and its present 
continuation are characterized by a priori con- 
structions of the historical process and conse- 
quently both by a most subjective treatment of 
the biblical text and by a superior and patroniz- 
ing attitude toward the biblical writers. Thus 
Beare’s view of date, authorship, and purpose of 
I Peter rests upon most doubtful assumptions 
concerning the persecutions of the early church, 
the psychology of apostleship, the relations of 
the mystery religions to nascent Christendom, 
and the circulation of early Christian literature. 
There are numerous passages in which the 
author reads ideas into the text which no un- 
prejudiced reader ever would have found there. 
Another result of such an approach is a wrong 
theological interpretation of I Peter. Despite the 
nontheological character of the letter, Beare 
singles out the “doctrines” of God, Christ, and 
the Spirit as though this were a treatise of the 
third century, while he does not discuss at all the 
eschatology of the Epistle, though the whole 
document is obviously dominated by the writ- 
er’s eschatological outlook. Similarly his axiom 
of the two basic portions of the letter misleads 
Beare into interpreting the “Haustafeln” of 


chapter 5 as motivated by an acute persecution, 
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though there is nothing in the text that points 
in such a direction. Indications of the writer’s 
Jewish background, as for instance in 5:14, or 
of his expectation of an imminent end (4:7) are 
simply ignored. =: 

To this reviewer, Beare’s book is a clear indi- 
cation that, despite Harnack and his school, the 
whole history of the apostolic and subapostolic 
age has to be completely re-written. Over 
against a priori constructions of the historical 
process it will be necessary to turn to the bibli- 
cal texts themselves and to take both the text 
and the writers seriously. By means of such a 
fresh study it should be possible to build up the 
history of the New Testament age in an induc- 
tive manner. 

Orto A. PIPER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Coniectanea Neotestamentica, Vol. XI. Lund: C. 
W. K. Gleerup; and Képenhamn:* Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1947. xx-+250 pages. 

This volume in the series of valuable annuals 
published by members of the New Testament 
seminar at the University of Uppsala is dedi- 
cated to Anton Fridrichsen on the occasion of 
his sixtieth birthday. The editor, Bo Reicke, 
explains in the introductory statement that 
there was not room in the volume for the con- 
tributions of all Fridrichsen’s students, col- 
leagues, and friends. However, the Festschrift is 
the more impressive a tribute to Fridrichsen’s 
eminence in that it contains articles written by 
distinguished New Testament scholars (it is a 
pity that there is no convenient term like ““New- 
testamenters” in English) from all over the 
world. 

Because of the number of separate articles 
(twenty-one) and the variety of subjects treat- 
ed, the reviewer will limit himself to giving the 
titles and bare abstracts of the contents. 

Rudolf Bultmann, “Bekenntnis- und Lied- 
fragmente im ersten Petrusbrief,’”’ reconstructs 
a confessional prayer in I Pet. 3:18-22 and de- 
tects in it Gnostic and Jewish-Christian con- 
ceptions of salvation as cosmic redemption. 

Lucien Cerfaux, “Le Théme littéraire para- 
bolique dans l’évangile de Saint Jean,” suggests 
that the Johannine formula ego eimi usually in- 
troduces the explanation of a parable. 

Oscar Cullmann, 6 driow you épxdpevos, part- 
ly confirms W. Baldensperger’s theory of the im- 
portance of chronological precedence in the 
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quarrels between the followers of John the 
Baptist and those of Jesus. In this connection 
Cullmann stresses the importance to John of the 
idea of Jesus’ pre-existence. 

Albert Debrunner, “Uber einige Lesarten der 
Chester Beatty Papyri des Neuen Testaments,” 
studies the text of several papyri, most of them 
containing passages from the Pauline Epistles. 

Martin Dibelius (lately deceased), “Die 
Bekehrung des Cornelius,” concludes that the 
story in Acts 10:1—11:18 was designed to show 
that the idea of admitting pagans into the 
church without ritual requirements came not 
from Paul or Peter but from God. 

A. J. Festugiére, “L’Epinomis et l’introduc- 
tion des cultes étrangers 4 Athénes,” argues that 
the Epinomis is a genuine work of Plato and 
concerns the civic cult rather than antinational 
or supranational religion. 

Maurice Goguel, “Observations sur la con- 
ception protestante de l’autorité du Nouveau 
Testament,” discusses some of the essential dif- 
ference between Catholic and Protestant views 
about the authority of the New Testament. 

Jean Hering, “Kah&s ravra Re- 
marques sur Marc 7:37,” would emend these 
words to “He has 
made cripples whole.” 

Joachim Jeremias, “Der Zusammenstoss 
Jesu mit dem pharisdischen Oberpriester auf 
dem Tempelplatz, Zu Pap. Ox. V, 840,” defends 
the genuineness of this papyrus fragment de- 
scribing Jesus’ meeting with a Pharisee in the 
temple, and connects it with the Gospel reports 
of controversies between Jesus and the Phari- 
sees over the importance of ritual ablutions. 

W. G. Kiimmel, “Mythische Rede und 
Heilsgeschehen im Neuen Testament,” deals 
chiefly with Bultmann’s conception of myth in 
the New Testament and seeks to distinguish 
historical from mythical elements. 

Gésia Lindeskog, ‘‘The Veil of the Temple,” 
traces the cultic pattern of the veil story. He 
finds that in Heb. 10:12 the pattern has been 
transformed into spiritualizing metaphors, while 
the Synoptic tradition preserves only the idea 
of the rent veil. 

T. W. Manson, ‘Mark 11:27f.,” would 
render the verse as “The Sabbath was made for 
the Son of Man, and not the Son of Maz for the 
Sabbath.” 

Wilhelm Michaelis, “Zur Herkunft des 
johanneischen Paraklet-titels,” argues, against 
Bultmann and in agreement with Johansson, 


that the Johannine term “Paraclete” is not 
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connected with the Mandaean figure of the 
helper. 

Arthur D. Nock, “Word-Coinage in the 
Hermetic Writings,” gives a list of hapax lego- 
mena and presumably new coinages in the 
Hermetic writings. 

Albrecht Oepke, “Ein bisher unbeachtetes 
Zitat aus dem fiinften Buche Esra,” traces a 
hitherto unidentified quotation in the De alter- 
catione ecclesiae et synagogae to s Esdras 
(= Vulgate 4 Esdras 1:24). He also discusses 
the initial divergence between antisynagogal 
theology and anti-Semitism, and their eventual 
convergence. 

Bo Reicke, “Les deux fragments grecs on- 
ciaux de I Tim. appelés 061 publiés,” confirms 
Zahn’s dating of the fragments in the fourth to 
sixth centuries. 

Harald Riesenfeld, ““The Meaning of the 
Verb dpvetcba,” follows the development of 
certain meanings of the verb from classical 
through Hellenistic Greek. “From the two main 
branches of sense, objectively, ‘to deny’ and 
subjectively, ‘not wanting to know of,’ all the 

shades of meaning existing in biblical Greek can 
be traced.” 

Johannes Schneider, “Zur Komposition von 
Joh. 10,” suggests that verses 1-18 keep the 
original order but that verses 27-30 are out of 
place. 

C. Spicq, “L’Authenticité du chapitre xiii de 
l’Epitre aux Hébreux,” on the basis of content 
and style concludes that chapter 13 is not only 
from the same hand as the rest of the Epistle 
but is also an essential part of it. 

Ethelbert Stauffer, “666,” finds that the 
Apocalyptic number is a cipher of the abbrevi- 
ated title of Domitian, namely A KAI AOMET 
ZEB TE = Autokrator Kaisar Dometianos Se- 
bastos Germanikos. 

Johannes de Zwaan, “‘Hermeneutical Plus- 
Value,” argues that biblical thinking is funda- 
mentally different from Greek philosophical 
reasoning, being less static and more dramatic. 
Also, when it deals with the natural and super- 
natural, it cuts across the dividing line between 
the two realms. We must therefore take into 
account “the symbolic plus-value” of biblical 
expressions. 

Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Die Offenbarungserlebnisse der Propheten Amos, 
Jesaia und Jeremia: Eine Untersuchung der 
Erlebnisvorginge unter besonderer Beriick- 
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sichtigung ihrer religtés-sittlichen Art und 

Auswirkung. By Ivar P. SEIERSTAD. Oslo: 

Jacob Dybwad, 1946. 20 Kr. 

The subtitle states the particular task of the 
book: to study the source of power of the reli- 
gious and moral life of the prophets as revealed 
in their experience of divine revelation. For a 
real understanding it is necessary to agree that 
the conviction of the prophets of being in per- 
sonal rapport with God is based in reality. 

After adducing and evaluating the reports 
of the experiences of the call of Amos, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah to the prophethood, the author 
discusses the psychological form together with 
a treatment of the subconscious and the ecstatic 
theories—with a negative result for both— 
followed by the contents and result of the ex- 
perience of God in the call. The subjective pre- 
suppositions of these experiences were of a thor- 
oughly moral and religious character. When 
they came, they were not the product of the 
prophets’ own wishes. They transformed their 
whole life. In receiving revelations other than 
that at the time of the call, they were not 
ecstatics. Their minds were as clear and fully 
self-conscious at those times as at the call. When 
the prophets gave the Word of God, did they 
identify themselves with God? No, the Divine 
Giver and the human recipient are clearly dif- 
ferentiated. The prophet never regarded the 
Word of God as the creation of his own spirit. 
The apparently undifferentiated divine and 
human word in Hosea need not be taken as im- 
plying a unique relation of the divine “T’’ and the 
prophetic “I.” Nor was the divine word all given 
at the time of the call so that the prophet might 
take of this fund later on. It comes afresh again 
and again. The prophet is conscious of being 
God’s messenger and of receiving the message 
whenever God wants to address his people. 
Whether it came by audition or by the inner 
voice he indicates but rarely; it is simply, “Thus 
says Jahweh” or “The word of Jahweh came to 
me.” 

What then is the criterion of the Word of 
God? How can a man recognize the Word in a 
prophet’s message? The answer is based on Jer. 
23:13-32. And how does the prophet himself 
recognize it? Jer. 23:28 gives the answer. The 
Word of God dominates the entire moral and 
religious life of the recipient and “this suprema- 
cy of the word is the sole factor which the 
sources of prophethood name directly as the 
criterion for the recipient of the word himself” 
(p. 236). It always comes with the vital experi- 
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ence of direct contact with God. The prophet 
appropriates personally the word of revelation 
and “by the creative synthesis of the religious 
appropriation the purposes of Jahweh’s will be- 
come the purposes of one’s own will, and the 
whole knowledge of Jahweh becomes the domi- 
nant note of the life of the soul” (p. 238). This 
union of the entire personality with God’s will 
and purpose “can only come about by a creative 
act of the Lord who is active in his word” 
(p. 241). 

This survey shows the excellence of this 
book. It is written with warmth and insight, at 
times is rather lengthy, but is always interest- 
ing, stimulating, and judicious. A notable con- 
tribution by a scholar versed in biblical criticism 
and trained in the psychology of religion. 

Jutius A. BEwer 


Union Theological Seminary 


New York, New York 


Samlingar och Studier till Svenska kyrkans His- 
toria, Vol. XVII: Prdsterskapet och det 
karolinska envildet. By CARLE. NORMANN. 364 
pages. Vol. XVIII: Det svenska prastmétet 
under medeltiden. By StcurD KRoon. 189 
pages. Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans diakoni- 
styrelses bokférlag, 1948. 


These are the two most recent contributions 
to a rapidly growing collection of monographs 
on particular aspects of Swedish church history. 
The first deals with the attitude of the clergy 
toward the absolutism of the monarchy during 
the “Great Power” period (1611-1718) and 
their adjustment to the “Age of Freedom” 
(1718-72). The second investigates the develop- 
ment of ministerial meetings and the church as- 
sembly during the Middle Ages, with particular 
reference to their relationships to other political 
and social or economic assemblies and to Con- 
tinental patterns. 

The first of these two volumes provides little 
evidence that the Swedish clergy made any con- 
tribution to the overthrow of the absolute 
monarchy and the introduction of a less des- 
potic form of government. Luther’s doctrine of 
secular authority was interpreted in such a way 
that the church could be indifferent to the form 
of government under which it operated. The 
king had his authority from God and was an- 
swerable only to him and not to the people. 
There are indications that the concept of natu- 
ral right and natural law, on the basis of which 
the rights of the people could be asserted against 
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the authority of the king, was not unknown. It 
was not, however, encouraged by the clergy. 
They did assert that the sovereign is answerable 
to God and must discharge his office to the 
glory of God. They were not always adequately 
aware that to do this he must also use his power 
for the welfare of his subjects. 

Sigurd Kroon’s study may have somewhat 
wider interest for the church historian because 
it throws light upon many aspects of medieval 
church life and has implications for the historian 
beyond the limits of the Swedish nation. The 
diocesan synods in Sweden, it is acknowledged, 
patterned themselves after Continental models. 
He investigates their development to discover 
the time at which Continental influences came 
to dominate and the particular impulses which 
were active in their development. He seeks also 
to discover what relation exists between such 
church gatherings and other community events. 
The investigation includes the part which such 
diocesan gatherings of the clergy played in the 
government of the diocese. 

It may be of particular interest that there 
were evidences of considerable democracy in the 
church of Sweden even in the medieval period. 
In the thirteenth century, laymen were present 
at these meetings with equal voting power with 
the clergy (p. 112). Local clergy enjoyed certain 
rights over against the bishop and participated 
in the decisions of the synod. The clergy also 
enjoyed representation in “/andstinget,” the 
governmental assembly; and the meetings were 
usually co-ordinated (p. 114). The diocesan 
synod was a part of a sort of general assembly 
which the free men of the district attended al- 
most en masse. It is Kroon’s conviction that in 
this respect the Swedish development differs 
substantially from the Continental pattern. 

The history of the Swedish church has proba- 
bly been the subject of more generous and schol- 
arly attention in recent years than has the his- 
tory of the church in any other nation. A fifteen- 
volume history of the Swedish church is being 
written by its most competent historians. Five 
volumes have already appeared. In addition, 
eighteen volumes dealing with segments of that 
history have been brought out. Others will fol- 
low. When completed, these two series of vol- 
umes may well constitute the most solid 
achievement of modern scholarship in the field 
of church history which the twentieth century 
has thus far witnessed. 

Epcar M. CARLSON 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
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Books of Faith and Power. By Joun T. MCNEILL. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. viii+183 
pages. $2.00. 


The joy and the justification of scholarship 
are found in the ministry of learning to the re- 
finement and the community of men. When one 
has an immense knowledge of the human past 
—so much so that one cannot and need not tell 
it all—and a vivid and ordered imagination, it 
is amazing how the past can be made contem- 
porary and how the rich treasures of man’s 
mind and heart can be brought forth anew, 
channels of abiding wisdom and counsel. 

Those of us who have had the rewarding 
pleasure of knowing Dr. McNeill and his work 
have not needed this latest demonstration of 
his remarkable learning. It has been, however, 
exhilarating to read this book. And it is equally 
exhilarating to commend it to a wide circle of 
readers. Historians will find much that they 
have long known intriguingly recalled in these 
pages and some little-known details of influen- 
tial people and books inconspicuously yet tell- 
ingly presented. Intellectuals, unused to think- 
ing of Christians as possessing intellectual pow- 
er, are on trial in this book for the breadth and 
integrity of their own powers of comprehension 
and analysis. The devout who are apt to be more 
zealous than incisive, more meditative than 
dynamic, will be properly corrected by a cloud 
of witnesses of self-evident spiritual intention 
and achievement. Those who are looking for 
readable and persuasive literature as a guide for 
themselves and for others who ask for guidance 
in a perplexed and uncertain time will be amply 
rewarded by what McNeill has offered in his 
discussion of “books of faith and power.” 

Originally prepared and presented as a course 
of lectures on “Classics of Western Religion” at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
McNeill’s discussion of six religious classics has 
been expanded and documented in this volume. 
Beginning with Martin Luther’s treatise On 
Christian Liberty, the reader is taken, in order, 
through John Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, Richard Hooker’s The Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
William Law’s A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life, and John Wesley’s Journal. 

It may seem an exaggeration to say that the 
reader is “taken through” these treatises, which 
are, except for the first one, quite extensive 
documents. Yet this is exactly the case; and 
perhaps this is the distinction of the book. 
Those who know nothing about the subject and 
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those who have read all the classics discussed 
here will find that, with admirable conciseness, 
the author has effectively set forth the sub- 
stance of the writings he has undertaken to ex- 
amine. One is moved to take up the treatises 
themselves to amplify or to confirm what 
McNeill has suggested and in this way to be- 
come vividly familiar with them or to see them 
in a new light. It is also to be noted that these 
are Protestant classics. Somehow, and falsely 
so, the impression is current that Roman 
Catholicism has achieved a special prerogative 
where the spiritual life and its discipline are 
concerned. This volume makes it plain that the 
Reformation has been equally fruitful in this 
area. 

I wish that McNeill had helped us to decide a 
bit more definitely whether Calvin was right 
about double predestination and whether Law’s 
asceticism is a basic hindrance to his “call.” 
But this desire may simply prove the lack of 
historical temper and that McNeill has taken 
the wiser and more winsome course. 


PauL LEHMANN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Free ‘Religion: An American Faith. By Stow 
Persons. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. 168 pages. $3.00. 


“Santayana has said that the American mind 
does not oppose tradition, it forgets it” (Mat- 
thiessen, American Renaissance, p. xv, N. 5). 
Those who deal with the religious tradition seem 
especially prone to “forget” elements which do 
not fit into the pattern determined by their ad- 
herence to a present tendency or movement. 
“Free Religion” was eminently, as Mr. Persons 
implies, ‘an American faith,” and his study 
calls attention to one important part of the 
mosaic of the American religious tradition that 
should not be overlooked. 

The study is also a clear instance of “history 
teaching by example,” a lesson for those pre- 
cious “liberals” who make individual freedom 
their only basic principle in protest against an 
overweening authoritarianism. 

The Free Religious Association, organized in 
1867, sprang out of a Unitarianism fast con- 
solidating into the “Unitarian Orthodoxy” 
which Channing had lamented as early as 1841. 
The protest had first taken shape among the 
Transcendentalists. But much had happened 
between 1841 and 1867, notably the growing 
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recognition of the full implications of scientific 
empiricism for religion. 

Hence, from the beginning the group con- 
tained both Transcendentalists and scientific 
empiricists. The former tended to find authority 
in “the higher reason” intuitively perceived, the 
latter in empirically verifiable but tentative 
conclusions. The real bond of unity between 
them was the negative one of dissent from “the 
dogmas of revealed religion” and repudiation of 
the regular channels of organization. For both, 
in 1867, “faith in Christ,” as then currently in- 
terpreted in the churches, was synonymous with 
surrender of freedom to think, and the associa- 
tion was “in a real sense... sort of a mutual 
protective society for those dissenters who 
would not submit to the yoke of Christ, as pre- 
scribed by the National Unitarian Conference” 
(p. 52). And this inability to solve a basic theo- 
retical difficulty was a primary reason for the 
disintegration of the movement, in which one 
can read a warning to all liberal religious move- 
ments. 

But even more serious was “the spirit of in- 
dividualism . . . springing from insistence upon 
the right of individual inquiry and judgment” 
(p. 151). One cynically inclined might well ar- 
gue from common observation that the resolu- 
tion of theoretical contradictions is by no means 
necessary for the practical success of a religious 
or political movement. But this study would in- 
dicate that curtailment of individualism in 
some degree is necessary for such success. 

The free religionists, like many intellectuals 
before and after them, correctly diagnosed the 
situation in which they found themselves. For I 
think it must be admitted that they correctly 
sensed that “an extensive revolt against the 
Christian churches was in progress during the 
three decades following the Civil War” (pp. go- 
gt), that they were probably right in supposing 
that organized Christianity as they knew it 
“was neither free nor rational,” and that men 
“would continue to repudiate all religious doc- 
trines until religion could justify herself before 
the bar of science” (p. 57). Further, they knew 
that they “possessed a personnel capable of 
furnishing national leadership for religious 
radicalism should the Association wish to take 
the initiative” (p. 91) and that such initiative 
and leadership was being asked for by the many 
Free Religious clubs springing spontaneously 
into being in many cities. ‘Hence the great 
question facing the Association was whether to 
attempt to organize and lead this revolt in ac- 
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cordance with its own conception of rational and 
nonsectarian theism” (p. 91). This was a clear 
call to act together, and it might have been sup- 
posed that such action would be forthcoming. 

Instead, the organization foundered in the 
hopeless and ludicrous attempt to preserve the 
complete individual freedom of every member. 

As early as 1872 the constitution was amend- 
ed to indicate that there should be “no test of 
speculative opinion or belief” for membership 
(p. 53). This cleared the way for materialists 
and others with tender speculations. All were 
supposedly held together by their constitutional 
dedication to “the practical promotion of pure 
religion.” But the great diversity alone was al- 
most enough to prevent any agreement on com- 
bined action. 

Then, in 1885 it was cogently argued that 
“pure religion” implied a definition that limited 
the complete speculative freedom of some, and 
the association obligingly struck out such com- 
mitment. The article that was substituted reads 
like the implied statement of purpose of some 
graduate schools of religion: ‘The objects of 
this Association are to encourage the scientific 
study of religion and ethics, to advocate free- 
dom in religion, to increase fellowship in the 
spirit, and to emphasize the supremacy of prac- 
tical morality in all the relations of life” (p. 54). 
But it “virtually turned the Free Religious As- 
sociation into a debating society,” restricted to 
the passive function of “disseminating ideas” 
(pp. 54, 97). Thereafter when any positive 
statement or united action was proposed, even 
the passing of a resolution, it could be and was 
argued down on the basis that it violated the 
“private opinions” of one or several of the 
members (pp. 92-93). Thus the group effective- 
ly sterilized itself through a prostitution of the 
grand principle of individual freedom. 

Hence, it was completely immune to the con- 
tagious urgings of Felix Adler, who warned that 
the association ‘‘must make up its mind to take 
an immediate interest in the advancement of 
human welfare and concern itself with the prob- 
lems of poverty, industrialism, and property” if 
it wanted to survive (p. 96). Apparently it did 
not, at least at the price of giving up some of the 
exotic individual’s individual freedom. 

This is not to say that the association made 
no contribution, but the factors are so complex 
that it is difficult to assess just what the con- 
tribution was and how it was made. It can be 
said that as the genial “debate” continued in the 
association, outstanding leaders in many of the 
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great Protestant denominations were expanding 
their horizons to include much that the early 
association had stood for, and indeed that 
Unitarianism in its amendment of 1882 (“that 
none would be excluded from its fellowship 
‘who, while differing from us in belief, are in 
general sympathy with our purpose and practi- 
cal aims’” [p. 155]) really went beyond it. 
Symbolic of what was happening was the fact 
that in his declining years Frothingham “took 
his place again in the family pew of the First 
Church in Boston.” But just how much the free 
religionists directly contributed to this change 
would be difficult to say. 

In dwelling upon these aspects of the study’s 
timeliness and significance, I do not want to 
leave the impression that the author anywhere 
directly uses his material to teach a lesson. Suf- 
ficient to say that to my mind the technical as- 
pects of the work are of such high quality that 
they need no comment. 

SipnEy E. MEap 
University of Chicago 


Bishop Brent, Crusader for Christian Unity. By 
ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1948. 218 pages. $3.75. 


Bishop Brent’s contribution to Christian 
unity was less tangible than that of other com- 
parable leaders of the ecumenical movement. 
He lacked the administrative and organizational 
genius of Mott, and he was no thinker or scholar 
like Séderblom and Temple. His speeches and 
books do not convey to the reader the impact 
they possessed by virtue of his personality. He 
was essentially a pastor with prophetic vision, 
and his work was by personal example and 
counsel to effect that reconciliation of other 
leaders and that humility before God’s will for 
unity within which alone theological discussion 
and organizational reconstruction could be 
profitable. At Edinburgh in 1910 Brent was 
first converted to the conviction that church 
unity was actually possible within a century, 
and from then through the Lausanne Confer- 
ence of 1927 he was the animating spirit of the 
Faith and Order Movement. 

Brent was a Canadian country boy, a curate- 
organist in Buffalo when his religious vocation 
was crystallized in 1887 at a retreat led by 
Father Hall of the Cowley Fathers. For years 
he lived in the devotional discipline of the order 
as a zealous Anglo-Catholic. In the first four 
years of his ministry, however, he twice learned 


the cost of ecclesiological intolerance. He left his 
first mission charge in Buffalo when Bishop 
Coxe forbade him altar candles, and in 1891 he 
broke with the Cowley Fathers when the Eng- 
lish superior of the order disciplined Father Hall 
for not holding to the Anglo-Catholic party line 
by fighting the election of Phillips Brooks to the 
episcopate of Massachusetts. Brent’s statement 
of the enduring significance to him of the monas- 
tic vow of obedience is notable: “Obedience 
should be loyalty to the great trust that liberty 
and the necessity of regulating and determining 
one’s own activities imposes” (p. 31). And it is 
significant that, of all the great vocational de- 
cisions of his life, only the last, to accept the 
episcopate of western New York, was in line 
both with his conception of loyalty to that trust 
and also with his personal preference. 

Before accepting election to the diocese of 
western New York, Brent had become the suc- 
cessor to Phillips Brooks as the most widely in- 
fluential Episcopal clergyman in the United 
States. The Cowley Fathers assigned him first 
to St. Augustine’s Mission for Negroes in Bos- 
ton, and then in 1891 he volunteered for the new 
city mission that Bishop Brooks was launching 
in the south end. There he remained through the 
nineties, learning a new sense of responsibility 
for the structure of a whole community and at- 
tracting Christians like Robert Wood, who al- 
ready felt it. He was also in demand to conduct 
conferences and retreats. After the Spanish- 
American War, Brent accepted the unexpected 
call to be bishop of America’s first colony. In the 
Philippines he conceived his first responsibility 
to be to the Americans and Europeans, particu- 
larly in relation to their responsibility to the 
Islanders. During this fifteen-year period he 
wrote fourteen books and became the most per- 
suasive spokesman for missions in the Episcopal 
church, and a foremost advocate of the necessi- 
ty, first, ofinterdenominational co-operation and 
then of organic union. He also became a world 
figure in the fight against the opium trafic, al- 
though here he was steadily balked by the gov- 
ernment of India. In the Philippines, Brent was 
chiefly attracted to army and navy personnel, 
confirming Generals Wood, Brush, and Per- 
shing. When Pershing became commander-in- 
chief of the A.E.F., consequently, it was to 
Brent that he turned to organize his chaplain’s 
corps. 

At the opening Eucharist of the Edinburgh 
Conference, Brent was convinced that a world 
conference should be called to face the issues of 
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faith and order. He persuaded the Episcopal 
church to establish a commission to promote one 
the same year. The war increased his conviction 
that it was “antediluvian to think simply in 
terms of continuity” and that the burden of 
proof now lay on the objectors to ecumenical 
enterprise. In the twenties Brent labored to 
carry along the suspicious and hostile central 
Europeans, a task which was made the more 
difficult by what the Lutherans and Barthians 
saw of the Americans at Stockholm. He had 
leaned over backward to avoid conflict with 
Roman Catholics in the Philippines and only 
after years of experience was brought to the 
conviction that the Vatican had no intention of 
making any effort toward ecclesiastical under- 
standing or union. Personally, Brent was an ar- 
dent supporter of the Lambeth Quadrilateral as 
the best formula of unity; but with regard to 
dogma, church, and ministry he had grown from 
Anglo-Catholicism to Evangelical Catholicism. 

Dean Zabriskie wrote two-thirds of this bio- 
graphical sketch from the notes of Remsen 
Ogilbie, Brent’s closest friend, who had begun 
a two-volume work. Appropriately to Brent’s 
spirit, it is published by a Presbyterian house. 


JaMEs Hastincs NICHOLS 
University of Chicago 


The Organization of the Methodist Church. By 
Notan B. Harmon. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 281 
pages. $2.75. 


Methodist unification, happily consummated 
in 1939, has given to the story of the adjust- 
ments in church polity made necessary by that 
union an importance of more than Methodist 
significance. This book, therefore, not only 
should be of interest to Methodists but might 
well be studied by all who are interested in 
bringing together into organic union the major 
American churches. No other religious body in 
world Protestantism has such an elaborate sys- 
tem of government, such wheels within wheels, 
as have the Methodists; and in the earlier days 
attacks were frequently made upon them be- 
cause of their highly centralized polity. When 
Methodism was first introduced into New Eng- 
land, the Congregationalists centered their at- 
tacks upon its monarchical character; in the 
South, Baptists were accustomed to character- 
ize it as a great iron wheel, rolling ruthlessly 
over the God-given rights of its victims. 
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The gifted author of this well-organized and 
highly useful book points out that the organiza- 
tion of Methodism has been an evolution, Un- 
like the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Congrega- 
tionalists, the Methodists have never professed 
to base their church government on New Testa- 
ment patterns. John Wesley, like Luther, held 
that there was no one form of church govern- 
ment prescribed in Scripture, but he believed 
that the episcopal form was not contrary to the 
writings and practices of the apostles and was 
the best in the world. This fact left the door 
open from the beginning for developments and 
changes in Methodist polity as necessity arose. 
The peculiar Methodist institutions which early 
developed in England and were later brought to 
America, and which to a large degree account 
for the rapid spread of Methodism on both sides 
of the Atlantic, were all innovations. These in- 
stitutions, lay preaching, the class meeting, and 
the circuit system, were the basic institutions 
of early Methodism, and none of them was de- 
liberately planned by Wesley but in every case 
arose out of practical situations. And this has 
been characteristic of the development of 
Methodist church government. 

After a brief chapter on origins, the book is 
divided into five parts: episcopacy, the confer- 
ence system, the jurisdictional divisions, Meth- 
odist law and the judicial council, and, finally, 
the executive agencies, constituted of twelve 
boards and commissions. It is a significant fact 
that the episcopal system prevails only in Unit- 
ed States Methodism and among Methodists in 
other parts of the world which stem from the 
United States. British Methodism and Method- 
ism in all the British Dominions have more 
nearly perpetuated the system devised during 
Wesley’s lifetime, and is non-episcopal. In fact, 
Methodism, whether American or British, is 
basically presbyterian in polity, since bishops do 
not constitute a separate order but only a dis- 
tinctive office, and no claim is made to an apos- 
tolic succession. Episcopacy, however, is the 
most distinctive thing in American Methodism 
and historically is principally responsible for 
Methodist efficiency. A Methodist bishop has 
much larger powers than ar Episcopal bishop 
and can be, if he chooses, much more an auto- 
crat, though his powers have been greatly re- 
duced when compared to those of earlier times. 
In the union of the three Methodisms in 1939 
the Methodist Protestants had to adjust to the 
episcopal system, since one of the principal reas- 
ons for their withdrawal in 1830 was their ob- 
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jection to episcopacy. The bishops in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, South, had larger pow- 
ers than in the Methodist Episcopal church, but 
in the new united Methodist church episcopal 
powers have been still further limited. 

The dividing of the church into six jurisdic- 
tions is the most distinctive feature in the new 
Methodist constitution brought about by the 
union. One of the principal functions of the 
jurisdictional conference is the election of bish- 
ops. Thus, no longer is a Methodist bishop a na- 
tional official—except in his power to ordain— 
but, rather, is now a sectional official. However, 
a jurisdiction may choose bishops from outside 
their boundaries, and for the first time that has 
been done by the Western Jurisdiction. It will 
be unfortunate if the jurisdictions develop tend- 
encies to be completely self-sufficient, and there 
are indications that such a tendency is already 
under way. 

One of the blind spots in theological cur- 
riculums in America is their failure to give ade- 
quate attention to church government. If such 
courses are given at all, they are likely to be 
limited to one type, and the student learns little 
of polities other than his own. In these days of 
ecumenical concern it behooves us to be better 
informed on such matters, for there are already 
union movements in the offing which may well 
hang upon polity adjustments. In any course on 
comparative church polities, Dr. Harmon’s 
book ought to be required reading. 


WILLIAM W. SWEET 
Perkins School of Theology 


The Protestant Era. By Paut Trtutcu. Trans- 
lated and with a concluding essay by JAMES 
LutHerR Apams. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. xix+323 pages. $4.00. 


The discussion at the inaugural sessions of 
the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam 
last summer showed us that there is consider- 
able difference of opinion as to the role of Prot- 
estantism in the modern world. On the one 
hand, Karl Barth focused the widely held view 
of much of Continental Christendom that the 
Christian witness concerns the way men are 
saved by decision from the difficulties of his- 
tory. On the other hand, the voice of traditional 
liberal Protestantism of the American variety, 
while perhaps a little subdued by the atmos- 
phere, was far from dead. Between these ex- 
tremes were a variety of positions, some orient- 
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ed primarily by political and economic necessity 
as was Hromadka, and some by an awareness of 
the varicolored nature and tensions of contem- 
porary history like John Bennett. 

Professor Paul Tillich was not at Amster- 
dam. Perhaps it would have been helpful if he 
had been. But what he stands for was represent- 
ed there. Reinhold Niebuhr, who shares basical- 
ly the same point of view, took a leading part. 
Between the extremes of the denial of history as 
incapable of redemption and the affirmation of 
history as almost self-redeeming is a group of 
theologians whose position might be described 
thus: The Gospel is that man is saved (finds life 
meaningful) through decisions in the context of 
the real historical situation. 

Paul Tillich occupies a unique place in the 
Protestant world today. He stands for a func- 
tional synthesis of a recognition of the tran- 
scendent nature of judgment and redemption 
and a commitment to definite political and eco- 
nomic action on the level of history. His back- 
ground in the old German Christian Socialist 
movement has always served to save his theo- 
logical outlook from becoming academic and 
unrelated to the historical scene. His participa- 
tion in America in the group once known as the 
“Fellowship of Socialist Christians” and now 
as the ‘‘Frontier Fellowship” serves to give his 
theological work an incisive relevance, which is 
badly needed in the present day. 

The Protestant Era is a collection of essays 
and addresses, prepared over a twenty-year 
span, which focuses the main emphasis of 
Tillich’s work. It is not a systematic develop- 
ment of his position but, rather, a free-hand 
sketch of his main concern, made with his cus- 
tomary profundity of discernment but without 
any over-all attempt to fill in all the corners. 
The editor of this book, Dr. James Luther 
Adams, assures us that Dr. Tillich’s systematic 
presentation is in the process of completion. If 
it does nothing else, The Protestant Era serves 
to whet our appetite for the forthcoming 
magnum opus. 

It does a great deal more, however. The title 
of the book is a little misleading, particularly in 
the light of the questions on the jacket: “What 
is wrong with Christian civilization?” and 
“Does Protestantism need a Reformation?” 
Tillich does, in a sense, deal with both ques- 
tions, but it is fair neither to him nor to these 
really significant issues to regard the book as 
dealing with them in an organized manner. On 
the one hand, the author deals with a great 
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many other questions; and also he does not try 
to exhaust the subjects involved in the issues. 

If The Protestant Era is to be catalogued, it 
must be as a kind of ringing the changes on two 
simultaneous themes: (1) what are the essential 
principles of Protestantism? and (2) glimpses 
into the underlying meaning of our contempo- 
rary confusion. Dr. Tillich devotes the larger 
part of the book to the first theme, which con- 
tinues to run through the rest of the volume. 
The second theme is only incidental to the first 
three of the five sections of the book, although 
it is there as a distinct minor note, since 
Tillich is never merely a speculative theologian. 

Dr. Tillich’s major theme, given in his own 
Introduction and recurring again and again 
through the book, is that the essential prin- 
ciples of the Protestant faith transcend all con- 
ceivable cultural conditions and that as a con- 
sequence the Protestant faith may from time to 
time be in particular judgment on Protestant- 
ism itself. (Adams somewhat confuses the issue 
in his closing essay by using the word ‘Prot- 
estantism” to refer to both the faith and the 
religious situation, something Tillich never 
does.) 

The Protestant principle, in name derived from 
the protest of the “protestants” against decisions of 
the Catholic majority, contains the divine and hu- 
man protest against any absolute claim made for a 
relative reality, even if this claim is made by the 
Protestant church. The Protestant principle is the 
judge of every religious and cultural reality, includ- 
ing the religion and culture which calls itself 
“Protestant” [p. 163]. 

It cannot be required of the man of today that he 
first accept theological truths, even though they 
should be God and Christ. Wherever the church in 
its message makes this a primary demand [sic Barth. 
—REVIEWER], it does not take seriously the situation 
of the man of today and has no effective defense 
against the challenge of many thoughtful men of our 
day who reject the message of the church as of no 
concern for them. The modern man might well say 
to the church, using her own language: “‘God does 
not demand that man, in order to experience the un- 
conditional judgment, the ‘No’ and the ‘Yes’ from 
above himself, shall first accept a religious tenet 
about God or shall overcome all doubt concerning 
him” [p. 202]. 


In his analysis of the basic roots of our con- 
temporary confusion Tillich points to three 
contradictions inherent in the social order which 
have become real for everyone. They are: 
“tT, the contradiction between the rapidity 
of technical progress and the dependence of 
human life on human work... ; 2. the contra- 


diction between the productive power and the 
buying power of the masses. . . ; 3. the contra- 
diction between the assumed liberty of every 
individual and the complete dependence of the 
masses on the law of the market” (p. 224). 
He sees the Protestant churches of our day 
making little effective contribution toward 
making life meaningful and creative for men 
caught in these contradictions, but modern 
Protestantism does not exhaust the Protestant 
principle. 

In answer to the problem he makes three 
points. 

1. Protestantism as a church for the masses can 
continue to exist only if it succeeds in undergoing a 
fundamental change. To do this it must obtain a 
new understanding of symbols and all those things 
which we have called “sacred objectivities.” ... 
2. In making readjustments Protestantism can draw 
on certain resources which are inaccessible to every 
form of catholicism, i.e., the power of dealing with 
the secular world in a more differentiated and direct 
manner than any other religion is able to do. Protes- 
tantism denies in principle the cleavage between a 
sacred and a profane sphere... . 3. The most im- 
portant contribution of Protestantism to the world 
in the past, present, and future is the principle of 
prophetic protest against every power which claims 
divine character for itself—whether it be church or 
state, party or leader [pp. 229-30]. 


This reviewer would like to be able to say 
that here is one of the great books of our time, 
as far as religious thought is concerned. He can- 
not say quite that, however, because the book 
is more a promise of good things to come than 
the things themselves. Certainly we are indebt- 
ed to Dr. Adams for making these essays and 
addresses available. Certainly they are of out- 
standing significance; but there are certain 
problems. 

Paul Tillich, the religious interpreter, tran- 
scends the samples of his work here presented, 
but it is more a question of editing and thinking 
things through than of the essays as such. There 
is considerable repetition and overlapping in the 
contents of this book. The various chapters have 
not been sufficiently re-worked to take into ac- 
count the fact that the author dealt with much 
the same material on more than one occasion. 
Chaper xvi is dated. The underlying content is 
still of the highest importance; but its presenta- 
tion in the context of a war still in process partly 
spoils it, and it could have been re-written to 
relate it to the postwar age. 

When allowances are made for these editorial 
problems, The Protestant Era turns out to be a 
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very important work by one of the foremost 
thinkers of our times. Tillich’s position as an 
exponent of the vitality and relevance of the 
Protestant tradition for the concrete problems 
of our age has been more than again proved by 
this book. 

CHARLES D. KEAN 
Grace Episcopal Church 

Kirkwood, Missouri 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. By K1n- 
SEY, Pomeroy, and Martin. Philadelphia 
and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. 804 
pages. $6.50. 

One writer says that the Kinsey report “‘has 
stirred up the greatest biological commotion in 
the U.S. since Darwin.” The advertisements, 
reviews, and the public press lead the common 
man to think that now at last the facts regard- 
ing the kinds and frequencies of ‘sexual out- 
lets” are going to be told. The size of the vol- 
ume, its numerous tables and graphs, its time 
and cost of preparation and publication, and the 
emphasis upon “the facts” by the authors lead 
the reader to expect an authoritative answer to 
many of his questions. Moreover, he may expect 
to find out how his own life compares with that 
of others. 

The authors state their purposes and their 
proposed methods. “The present study is de- 
signed as a first step in the accumulation of a 
body of scientific facts that may provide the 
bases for sounder generalizations about the 
sexual behavior of certain groups and, some 
day, even of our American population as a 
whole” (p. 34). The supposition is that these 
generalizations will be useful to clinicians, 
physicians, and counselors in family life. 

The method is described as ‘‘taxonomic,” 
that is, it “names, describes, and classifies 
species.” 

Modern taxonomy is the product of an increasing 
awareness among biologists of the uniqueness of in- 


dividuals, and of the wide range of variation which 
may occur in any population of individuals. The 


taxonomist is, therefore, primarily concerned with 
the measurement of variation in series of individuals 
which stand as representatives of the species in 
which he is interested |p. 17). 


Many people who read this volume will get 
wrong notions regarding the exactness and 
validity of the findings. This is because they are 
so interested in the “facts” that they fail to 


read “the small print in the contract” (in this 
case the small print is the description of the 
methods used by the authors and the warnings 
they make regarding the impossibility of mak- 
ing exact statements of the kinds of responses 
which people make to inquiries regarding prac- 
tices which are socially and morally taboo) and 
also because the findings in this volume do not 
cover an adequate sampling of “the human 
male”’ according to the authors’ own standards 
of what an adequate sampling is. That of college 
males in Midwest America is perhaps most ade- 
quate. They are perfectly frank regarding the 
fact that in many items they are giving “a 
trend” and expect to secure a greater number of 
cases. This volume is a kind of report of prog- 
ress, and it is so stated; but the reading public 
may not keep this in mind. 

The method was that of sampling and inter- 
viewing, making tabulations and graphic pres- 
entations with analysis and comments. The 
questions asked had to do with the sex practices 
of certain males in the United States. The 
questions focused on the nature and frequency 
of ‘‘the sex outlet.” Various schools of biology, 
psychoanalysis, psychology, sociology 
might have chosen different questions. 

It is recognized by students in the field that 
male sex life begins early and lasts until late in 
life and that there are several unusual expres- 
sions of it. The frequencies of the ‘“‘sex outlet” 
of the married male as stated in the report are 
about what physicians and students of family 
life have thought them to be. Percentages of 
males who are unfaithful to their wives, visit 
prostitutes, masturbate, or indulge in homo- 
sexual practices as given in the report are higher 
than most laymen have supposed and higher 
than many students in the field have thought 
them to be. The public must await exact 
authoritative answers on these points because 
of the inadequate sampling processes of the 
writers. One could wish also that studies could 
be made which would deal with sex as related to 
emotions, sentiments, personality, life-organi- 
zation, and the moral practices of significantly 
chosen communities. One could wish that the 
senior author could have had as much experi- 
ence studying the effects of the different com- 
munity mores and values as he has had in 
studying the variations of the gall-wasp in its 
various habitats in this country. 

When the authors refer to the fact that they 
get histories by recommendations from those 
whom they have interviewed, one raises a ques- 
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tion regarding the validity of the sample. Only 
certain people respond to this invitation, and 
this gives opportunity for the selectivity of 
types. They say: “In a number of communities, 
public knowledge of this source of help has 
brought many histories” (p. 37). “In commu- 
nities where we have worked for periods of time, 
persons in every social level, even including the 
lowest, have volunteered in order to find out 
what sort of thing their friends were experienc- 
ing when they contributed histories” (p. 38). 
Many other questions regarding their sampling 
processes and the choices of their communities 
could be raised. They are very frank and indi- 
cate their desire to continue the refinement of 
their sampling processes. 

Quite properly the authors make use of case 
materials of unusual sorts or of details given by 
people who are able and willing to reveal the 
processes and meaning of their sex lives. These 
are used for the purposes of gaining insight to 
enable the authors to ask the kinds of questions 
which need to be asked. 

A question is raised regarding the relation- 
ship of sex practices and the various strata of 
American society. It is more and more obvious 
that churches tend to accept the stratification 
of the community and society of which they are 
a part. The report states that significant varia- 
tion in the practices of sex exist in these differ- 
ent strata. There is an assumption that the gen- 
eral culture of a group is more effective than the 
church in determining the forms of sex behavior. 
This entire aspect of the study needs to be re- 
lated to the religious motivations of sex and 
family life. 

While the Kinsey report says that the sex act 
is complex and interrelated to all phases of per- 
sonality, the authors reduce the units of statisti- 
cal study to “the sex outlet.” It is the atomiza- 
tion of one of the most fundamental and deeply 
emotional aspects of human experience. It will 
be unfortunate if there are not psychological 
and sociological studies made to supplement 
this definitely biological and taxonomic ap- 
proach. 

SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 


University of Chicago 


The Christian Doctrine of Grace. By Oscar 
HARDMAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 
128 pages. $2.00. 


This small volume was prepared for the 
British ‘‘Christian Challenge Series” presenting 
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certain basic affirmations of Anglicanism as re- 
gards the doctrine of grace. The method of 
presentation is ‘‘to give separate treatment to 
the various problems which make up the whole 
doctrine, prefacing each chapter by a rapid his- 
torical survey.”’ The author evidences an irenic 
spirit in the historical surveys. The theological 
point of view, however, soon becomes explicit 
as an uncritical reaffirmation of Tridentine 
Catholicism with certain insights from Aquinas, 
Cardinal Juan de Lugo, and other Roman 
Catholic authorities. It is surprising that a work 
of this bias should be thought representative of 
Anglicanism. It is wholly regrettable that read- 
ers will be subjected to the prejudicial and long- 
since discredited descriptions of the theology of 
Luther and Calvin, as well as certain elements 
in the thought of Augustine, here presented. 
The author’s treatment of the subject may 
be briefly outlined. Essentially grace “is the 
divine favor which is bestowed upon man and 
that takes the form of a beneficent personal in- 
fluence which is brought to bear upon the spirit 
of man by the Spirit of God” (p. 85). This per- 
sonal influence ‘‘may not rightly be conceived as 
the Holy Spirit’’ because ‘the Incarnation of the 
Son of God is the supreme act in the operation 
of grace,” and this fact “requires us to speak of 
grace as the ‘grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 
Historically the doctrine of grace required an 
exegesis of Paul’s dicta in the eighth chapter 
of Romans. In treating the development of the 
view of ‘‘predestinating grace,” the author de- 
clares that the teaching of Luther and Calvin is 
“most immoral.” This judgment, however, and 
its elaboration turns out to be only a re-echo of 
the familiar and disingenuous misinterpreta- 
tions of Cardinal Bellarmine and others. Actual 
grace is discussed under the captions of preveni- 
ent and subsequent grace. The former “safe- 
guards the truth of the Divine initiative,’”’ and 
the latter recognizes “the effective co-operation 
between God and man whereby man is enabled 
to bring forth the fruit of good works.’’ Habitual 
grace, as the impartation of “interior sanctifica- 
tion,’’ is the necessary ground of that actual 
grace which eventuates in justification. Since 
ultimate salvation depends upon habitual and 
actual grace, what are the means of grace? 
While the personal influence of God may be 
brought to bear upon man by the direct action 
of the Holy Spirit, the general experience of 
mankind is that mediating agencies are used. Of 
these, the only valid form of “divine convey- 
ance’”’ for many Christians is the church’s sacra- 
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mental system. The achievements of grace in- 
clude not only final justification and salvation 
but also the seven-fold virtues which comprise 
the Thomistic conception of the good life. 

Disappointment will be inevitable for those 
who anticipate in this volume a vital inquiry 
into the theological problem of grace. What is 
lacking here is any attempt to relate the con- 
ception of grace to the nature of God as tran- 
scendent and immanent and to connect this in 
turn to a view of the Divine agape. Further- 
more, the doctrine of grace is not discussed in 
the light of a well-defined notion of faith. Final- 
ly, the study of grace cannot be separated from 
the doctrine of salvation, and when, as is true 
in this case, ultimate salvation is made depend- 
ent upon the good works eventuating, primarily, 
from the individual’s relationship to the sacra- 
mental system of the church, the discussion has 
a patent one-sidedness that goes far to under- 
mine the admirably undogmatic attitude of the 
author. 

Davin C, SHIPLEY 

Garrett Biblical Institute 


Evil and the Christian Faith. By Nets F. S. 
FERRE, New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
xi+173 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Ferré continues the argument of his first 
volume of systematic theology. The Christian 
faith means the assertion of the ultimate iden- 
tity of the real and the ideal. The Christian life 
is a whole response to God, in whose being that 
identity lies. This whole response, which is 
faith, must become reasonable; and it can do so 
provided that we think both on the basis of our 
historical experience, the existential perspective, 
and on the basis of the superspective which is 
God’s own standpoint, in which that ideal to 
which history points but which it does not 
achieve is given. The link between these two is 
the “selective actual,” the incarnation in Jesus 
Christ. His position is recapitulated in the argu- 
ment of the present volume, and he has added 
two appendixes which briefly and clearly sum- 
marize the main position for readers not famil- 
lar with it. 

Since, in a review of the first volume, I have 
outlined briefly Dr. Ferré’s leading ideas as I 
understand them, I shall in the present review 
deal specifically with what seems to me to be the 
unresolved problem in the position. This prob- 
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lem becomes especially clear in his dealing with 
the problem of evil. For if we must assert that 
the real and the ideal are one, then there can be 
no evil, not in the last analysis, And this, it 
turns out, is Dr. Ferré’s position. He stands es- 
sentially with Hocking and with Royce in as- 
serting that religious faith envisions God as us- 
ing all evil as means to a finally good end. Hence 
he is a universalist in his doctrine of salvation, 
and he rejects the notion that God himself 
suffers. 

The force of this argument appears to me to 
rest on a confusion of the transmutation of evil 
with the negation of its character as evil. To say 
that particular evils can be made to serve the 
good is to say what experience confirms; but 
does this mean that the evil no longer has any- 
thing really evil about it? I do not see that this 
follows. 

The underlying difficulty, however, with Dr. 
Ferré’s position is that he moves back and forth 
from his existential perspective to a supertem- 
poral idealistic perspective in which what ap- 
pear to us as problems in our human experience 
no longer appear as problems because we have 
a higher standpoint from which to view them. 
To put this in traditional language: if Dr. Ferré 
can carry through his program, he would seem 
to me to have what Luther called a theologia 
crucis and a theologia gloriae at the same time. 
But is not this impossible? The experience of the 
cross seems to give us the truth that God him- 
self is, as Whitehead says, the fellow-sufferer 
who understands. Where do we have a source of 
knowledge which gives us a more ultimate an- 
swer than that? 

To raise these critical questions is, I hope, to 
bear testimony to my very deep appreciation 
of Dr. Ferré’s important work. This book is 
brilliantly written. It reflects an extraordinarily 
bold speculative thought combined with a 
searching human wisdom, all of it nourished by 
a profound grasp of the Christian faith. Theol- 
ogy here illuminates all human experience. 
Ferré’s treatment of death is especially original 
and powerful. It does appear to me that Dr. 
Ferré would give additional weight to his sys- 
tematic thought if he would provide a fuller 
statement of his position on the metaphysical 
and epistemological problems which he so clear- 
ly recognizes as fundamental for theological re- 
construction, 

Dantet D. 


University of Chicago 
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The Doctrine of the Imitation of God in Plato. 
By CuLBerT GEROW RUTENBER. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. 115 pages. 


The prevailing influence of idealism during 
the past century and its almost exclusive inter- 
est in epistemology produced a mode of Platonic 
interpretation which allotted to the so-called 
“theory of ideas” such a central position that 
Plato’s moral philosophy was either neglected 
or distorted into a one-sided rationalism. The 
present book is an attempt to recapture those 
practical insights which certainly occupied a 
central position in Plato’s thought. Mr. Ruten- 
ber has a thoroughgoing knowledge of the dia- 
logues, and his analyses are sharp and clear. On 
the whole he is successful in carrying out his 
task. 

He has no difficulty in showing the basic im- 
portance of the duotwors Jeg (“imitation of 
God”) theme in Platonic philosophy (chaps. 
iti-vi). He also shows with abundant illustra- 
tions how the forms tend to be emphasized less 
in the later dialogues as Plato’s attention shifts 
to the nature of motion and the soul (pp. 28 ff.). 
Mr. Rutenber rejects the theory that Plato’s 
God is merely the idea of the good (p. 15). For 
Plato, God is, rather, life and soul. But he also 
rejects the view that the ideas are to be con- 
ceived as thoughts of the divine mind (p. 35), 
though this thesis would seem to be more in 
harmony with his general interpretation. Just 
as subrational entities may participate in the 
forms, so the rational soul of man, through the 
process of imitation, may come to participate in 
the divine (chap. iv). This is the underlying 
thesis of the whole Platonic ethics. Unlike Aris- 
totle, Plato is not primarily a theoretical phi- 
losopher (pp. 87 ff). Practical action also has its 
place and is, in fact, emphasized to the same 
degree as theoretical contemplation. These gen- 
eral theses are defended with abundant textual 
evidence and genuine dialectical skill, but the 
following points are, I think, open to question. 

At certain stages of the argument the oppo- 
sition between Plato and Aristotle is exaggerat- 
ed. Thus on page 92 it is implied that for Aris- 
totle contemplation “‘in itself” is ‘‘the ideal of 
man.” It is true that contemplation is the high- 
est part of human happiness, as it is for Plato; 
but, being men, we also require the active vir- 
tues (cf. Nic. Eth. 1178 b33). There is no sharp 
difference between Plato and Aristotle on this 
point. 

Mr. Rutenber sometimes falls into the com- 
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mon fallacy of interpreting the formula “virtue 
is knowledge” in the sense of a rationalistic de- 
terminism which would deny that a man could 
ever “know” what he ought to do and not do it 
(cf. p. 78). Not only did Plato not deny this 
well-known phenomenon of incontinence but he 
clearly recognized its existence (cf. Laws 902 
ao fi.). 

The author refers to Republic 376d in defend- 
ing his assertion that in the Republic ‘‘the edu- 
cational process centers in the education of the 
upper classes” (p. 104). But this statement sug- 
gests a restricted class education which is very 
far from Plato’s doctrine. The most important 
task of education is the training of guardians, 
not an aristocratic ‘“‘class.”” This is quite true, 
as is stated at 376, But all the children are to be 
equally exposed to the same education, so that 
the best can be selected, as is specifically stated 
at Republic 414. 

There are also places in this book where the 
author oversimplifies a subtle structure of doc- 
trine or presses a point too far. But in spite of 
these he achieves his main objective: to demon- 
strate the central importance in Plato’s philoso- 
phy of the duotwats Jed motif. He is to be con- 
gratulated for the patience and discernment 


with which he has recaptured this basic and 
long-neglected element of true Platonism. 


Joun WILD 
Harvard University 


The Book of Beliefs and Opinions. By Saapta 
Gaon. (“Yale Judaica Series,” Vol. 1.) 
Translated from the Arabic by SAMUEL 
ROSENBLATT. New Haven; Yale University 
Press, 1948. xxxi + 406 pages. $5.00. 


In 1942 scholars in various countries com- 
memorated the one thousandth anniversary of 
the death of Saadia, the Gaon, orspiritual leader, 
of the Jewish community in Babylonia and the 
author of many influential works on the Bible 
and the Talmud, but perhaps best known as the 
first systematic philosopher of posttalmudic 
Jewry. A sound estimate of his fame as a philos- 
opher, however, was confined almost wholly to 
Jewish scholars familiar with Arabic and He- 
brew, since all others had to depend for their 
knowledge on the contents of Saadia’s Book of 
Beliefs and Opinions, upon J, Fiirst’s paraphras- 
tic translation into German of the twelfth-cen- 


tury Hebrew version by Judah Ibn Tibbon, or 
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upon summaries of Saadia’s teaching, such as 
those of J. Guttmann and I. Husik. 

Now at last we have an admirable transla- 
tion of the Arabic original (compared where 
necessary with Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew version) — 
a translation which is complete, accurate, read- 
able, and attractive—from the hand of Profes- 
sor Samuel Rosenblatt of Johns Hopkins, whose 
competence in the field of Judeo-Arabic litera- 
ture was clearly shown a good many years ago 
in his edition and translation of Abraham (son of 
Moses) Maimonides’ Highways of Perfection. 

Rosenblatt has earned the gratitude of all 
students of medieval philosophy not only by 
giving them a fine translation but also by fur- 
nishing detailed synopses of the argument and 
useful indexes of subjects and scriptural pas- 
sages. The book deserves to be widely read and 
studied. Here, too, a word of appreciation is due 
to the donor of the fund which made the publi- 
cation of the book possible, namely, Mr. Louis 
Rabinowitz and the editors of the Rabinowitz 
Foundation series of Jewish translations: Pro- 
fessors Julian Obermann, of Yale; Harry A. 
Wolfson, of Harvard; and Louis Ginzberg, of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 

Saadia’s pioneer exposition of Jewish phi- 
losophy is divided into ten treatises as follows: 
(1) “The Creation of the World,” (2) ‘“‘God’s 
Unity and Other Attributes,” (3) ““Command- 
ments and Revelation,” (4) ‘“‘Freedom of the 
Will,” (5) “Virtue and Vice,” (6) “Immortality 
of the Soul,” (7) “‘Resurrection,”’ (8) ““The Mes- 
sianic Age,” (9) “Reward and Punishment in 
the Hereafter,’ and (10) ‘““The Golden Mean.” 
Like most of the Jewish philosophers who fol- 
lowed him, Saadia attempted to reconcile the 
revealed truths of Scripture with the findings of 
human reason, chiefly those incorporated in the 
Hellenistic-Arabic philosophy with which he 
was acquainted through the writings of Moslem 
thinkers of the Mutazilite school. Although 
Saadia was the leading talmudist of his age, he 
quoted the Talmud only sparingly in presenting 
the theology of Judaism, apparently, as Dr. 
Rosenblatt suggests in the Introduction, ‘‘be- 
cause it was his desire to defeat with their own 
weapons the Karaites who accepted only the 
Written Law as binding.” 

Since it is the reviewer’s belief that an expert 
translation of an ancient text is sometimes 
worth a dozen commentaries, he is naturally 
eager to see this skilful and conscientious trans- 
lation of The Book of Beliefs and Opinions put 
into the hands of all medievalists and historians 
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of philosophy. Perhaps a brief quotation from 
Saadia’s prospectus (pp. 3-4) will tempt the 
hesitant buyer: 

This [introductory essay], as well as the subject 
matter of the book proper, I propose to formulate in 
simple rather than recondite terms, in easy rather 
than difficult language, making use of only the prin- 
cipal proofs and arguments and not of their subdivi- 
sions. Thus the contents will be plain to follow and 
simple enough to grasp and easy to master; and he 
who diligently studies the book may thereby arrive 
at equity and truth—as the saint said of wisdom 
when it is made accessible: Then wilt thou under- 
stand righteousness and justice and equity, yea every 
good path (Prov. 2:9). 

Marcus 


University of Chicago 


Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg. By Irvine A. Acus, 
2 vols. Philadelphia: Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1947. xxxiii+ 
749 pages. Set, $7.50. 


The full scope of the important, scholarly 
work on Rabbi Meir of Rothenberg, by Dr. Agus, 
is indicated by the subtitle: His Life and His 
Works as Sources for the Religious, Legal, and 
Social History of the Jews of Germany in the 
Thirteenth Century. That century, and particu- 
larly its second half, was one of the most critical 
in the history of European Jewry, for in that 
period, as the author points out, “the policy of 
degradation and humiliation of the Jew, that 
had been so relentlessly pursued by the church 
for a thousand years, also received powerful 
support from the highest authorities of the 
state, and thus fully attained its objective. The 
personal subjugation and political enslavement 
of the Jew began in this period, thus inaugurat- 
ing the dark age of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries.” 

Through the presentation of Rabbi Meir’s 
answers to the numerous and varied questions 
put to him by individuals and communities on 
matters which affected them seriously, Agus has 
supplied the historian with new, rich sources of 
information on the cultural, social, and econom- 
ic life of the Jews of Germany immediately be- 
fore their complete subjugation at the end of the 
thirteenth century. He has succeeded in main- 
taining the unity and the spirit of the responsa 
as clear and definite literary creations. 

Agus’ work is by no means only a compendi- 
um of questions and answers. The first part of 
the book is a successful attempt to describe and 
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analyze the milieu in which the responsa of Rabbi 
Meir were composed. It includes an account of 
the legal and religious attitudes of the people; of 
the role played by the talmudic scholar; of the 
organization, function, and power of the com- 
munity; of the political ideas of the age; and of 
the acute crisis in the relationship of the Jews 
to Emperor Rudolf of Hapsburg which caused 
the exodus of many Jews from Germany and the 
tragic end of Rabbi Meir. 

No less significant for the study of Jewish 
history than the editing of the responsa is Agus’ 
sketch of the immortal rabbi’s life, character, 
position, and achievements. This sketch repre- 
sents an excellent bit of research, much more 
valuable than its brevity would indicate. It 
helps the student to appreciate more fully than 
ever before the role which the martyr-rabbi 
played in the life of his people. Born in Worms 
in 1215 and educated there and elsewhere in 
Germany and France, Rabbi Meir acted for 
over fifty years ‘‘as the supreme court of ap- 
peals” for the Jews of Germany and surrounding 
countries. Though he held no official office and 
based his authority solely on his knowledge of 
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the Law, he was the universally recognized ar- 
biter in matters affecting communities and their 
members, settlements and new settlers, and 
various communities in their mutual relation- 
ships. 

Rabbi Meir’s usefulness to Jewry was recog- 
nized not only by the Jews but by their perse- 
cutor, Rudolf of Hapsburg, who set a high price 
for the rabbi’s ransom after his imprisonment. 
In order to protect whatever freedom remained 
to his people, Rabbi Meir urged them not to pay 
the ransom and consequently died in prison in 
1293 after seven years of incarceration. Another 
fourteen years elapsed before the release of 
Rabbi Meir’s body, and this was achieved only 
after payment of a goodly sum to the emperor. 

All students who are eager to delve into a 
period whose significance is hidden because of 
the lack of information that enshrouds it will be 
grateful to Dr. Agus for his thorough and ex- 
haustive study of Rabbi Meir’s life and works. 


Morton M. BERMAN 


Temple Isaiah Israel 
Chicago 
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Apams, GEORGE P. Man and Metaphysics. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. vi-+ 162 
pages. $2.50. 

It has been thirty years since the publication of 
the author’s book, Idealism and the Modern A ge; and 
during that time, I dare say, many readers of his suc- 
cessive lectures before the Philosophical Union have 
wished that he would expand himself again. He has 
done so, in a way, in this second series of Wood- 
bridge Lectures; for five lectures afford, naturally, a 
greater scope than one does. They form primarily a 
reflective, rather than an argumentative, book; and 
this character makes an outline of the contents more 
than usually inadequate to give an idea of its nature. 
But I think it fair to say that the reflections center 
about the opposition of “naturalistic” and ‘“non- 
naturalistic’ metaphysics, the latter being defined 
negatively as rejecting the premises and conclusions 
of the former. The convictions of the author himself 
would lie with the latter—which is not, however, to 
say that he absorbs nature into mind or experience. 
Rejecting the absorption of either nature or mind by 
the other, he asks, in the end, whether both nature 
and our experience are not “embraced within a single 
world, a world not coinciding with either, and vastly 
richer in its content than anything displayed in our 
fragmentary minds and in the nature encompassed 
within our limited experience” (p. 153). For what it 
is, then—a discursive reflection on metaphysics, as 
metaphysics in the last century or so has conven- 
tionally been conceived—Man and Metaphysics is 
well worth the reading. Otherwise, however, I fear 
that it may prove somewhat disappointing: first, be- 
cause one might not agree with the author in his con- 
ventional view of metaphysics as largest-scale the- 
ory, theory of the ultimately real, or something on 
that order; and, second, because the author has only 
hinted (in his last and most interesting chapter, on 
the significance of metaphor) at a further advance- 
ment of his own metaphysical tendency. His five 
Woodbridge Lectures conclude, after all, like his 
single lectures before the Philosophical Union, leav- 
ing the author and his audience still just inside the 
front door of the house of metaphysics.—ARTHUR 
CHILD. 


Barer, YiTzHAk F. Galut. Translated by ROBERT 
WarsHow. New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 
1947. 123 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this second volume of the 
“Schocken Library Series” is a specialist in Jewish 
history, with chief interest in the medieval period. 
Before 1930 he lived in Germany, and since that 
time he has lived in Palestine, where he teaches in 
the Hebrew University. 

The book is a historical essay which examines 
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“Galut, the Exile, as the central concept of Jewish 
history since the time of the dispersion of the Jewish 
people from Palestine.” The author’s interpretation 
of history lends support to Zionism as the solution 
for the problems of dispersed Jewry. According to 
the first sentence of the Epilogue, it seems that the 
book was first published in 1937 and that the Epi- 
logue was added in 1947. 

The author traces the fluctuations in the Galut 
concept in chronological sequence, sometimes deal- 
ing with periods and sometimes with such Jewish 
thinkers as Judah ha-Levi, Rabbi Moshe ben 
Maimon, Isaac Abravanel, Solomon ibn Verga, 
Simone Luzzatto, and Sabbatai Zevi. The author’s 
own ideasare most clearly presented in the last chap- 
ter, where he states that the foundations of the old 
Jewish faith had already been undermined in the 
second half of the seventeenth century by rational- 
ism and the self-contradictions of the Messiah doc- 
trine; that Jews in increasing numbers tri¢d to make 
themselves comfortable in exile without a proper 
sense of responsibility to the Jewish nation; that 
“recent Jewish history has carried to its conclusion a 
long process of disintegration’’; and that “‘all modern 
views of the Galut . . . are inadequate.’’ He goes on 
to say: “Now that the Jews have been denied the 
right to feel at home in Europe, it is the duty of the 
European nations to redeem the injustice committed 
by their spiritual and physical ancestors by assisting 
the Jews in the task of reclaiming Palestine and by 
recognizing the right of the Jews to the land of their 
fathers” (p. 118). 

Themes of special interest that are dealt with ina 
stimulating manner here and there in the essay are 
Jewish messianism; the election and mission of the 
Jews; the insistence upon the indivisibility of people, 
land, and Torah; the rise of anti-Semitic literature; 
the tension between the people’s efforts toward re- 
turn to Palestine and God’s sovereign redemption; 
and the tension between traditional Jewish faith and 
rationalism. 

In this little volume the author has combined a 
rather objective presentation of historical data with 
an ardent Jewish faith. His faith is obvious in his 
presuppositions and in the general treatment of the 
subject. However, it is most ardent in the last chap- 
ter and in the Epilogue. In fact, in the Epilogue the 
author makes both an appeal to his fellow-Jews and 
a defense of the Jews before the other peoples of the 
world. The book presents anew issues of great con- 
cern to Jews and Christians ARNOLD BLACK 
RHODES. 


BERGENDOFF, CONRAD. Christ as Authority. Rock 
Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern, 1947. 147 
pages. $1.50. 
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Dr. Bergendoff, who is one of the leaders of 
Lutheran thought and of ecumenical Christianity in 
America, gives his interpretation of the Christian 
answer to the problem of authority. He finds the 
answer in the person of Christ. That authority can 
only be understood and followed by one who experi- 
ences a personal encounter with the living and pres- 
ent Christ. Thus the Christian faith undercuts all 
legalistic and merely static conceptions of authority. 
With this basic insight the writer examines the im- 
plications of his view for several realms of Christian 
thought, and he carries out this task with such theo- 
logical skill and such a devotional spirit that one 
feels that every problem he touches becomes newly 
illuminated. 

Briefly but pointedly Bergendoff discusses the 
authority of Christ as a corrective for legalistic atti- 
tudes toward the Bible. He criticizes narrow concep- 
tions of God’s work in creation and exposes as 
un-Christian those attitudes toward the world which 
fail to recognize the goodness of the natural and ma- 
terial orders. He rejects a narrowly individualistic 
Christian ethic; and develops his emphasis on social 
ethics by making the forgiveness of sins the clue to 
our understanding of our social responsibilities. He 
turns, finally, to the nature of the church and gives a 
profound interpretation of the essentially spiritual 
nature of the church against all attempts to make it 
identical with the body in which it is carried in the 
world. He pleads for a wise ecumenicity which will 
deal with our differences rather than avoid them. 
He says: ‘There must be some form in which Chris- 
tians of varying persuasions can testify to a unity 
which is more fundamental than the differences that 

separate.” 

Here are foundations for a theology of great 
power and contemporary relevance. One finishes the 
book sincerely hoping that Bergendoff will give us 
more of his thought. In particular one is inclined to 
ask whether forgiveness in itself can be an adequate 
foundation for social ethics. How would this the- 
ologian deal with the problems of justice and legal 
order? By what process can ethical dilemmas be re- 
solved if experimentalism is rejected? (p. 9). And 
the broader question arises: How is the authority of 
Christ related to human reason? To raise such ques- 
tions is to pay tribute to the book, for it contains so 
much wisdom that the reader desires to think further 
under this capable theologian’s guidance.—DANIEL 
D. 


BisHop, CLAIRE Hucuet. France Alive. New York: 
Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 1947. 227 pages. 
$3.00. 

This report on the religious recovery of France as 
observed in the winters of 1945-46 and 1946-47 is 
religious journalism of high rank. New types of re- 
ligious community, new patterns of the pastoral 
function, new vitality in evangelism, and new experi- 
ments in  interconfessional understanding are 
sketched. The author attributes much of the mili- 
tancy to the survivors of the Resistance, the concen- 
tration camps, and the deported laborers. 


Emphasis is centered on the new apostolate to 
workers and peasants, as by the Jocists and Jacists. 
Most impressive are the accounts of “priest-work- 
ers” and the teams of Christian residents who accept 
the roles of miner or factory worker for life, with the 
insecurity and the common pump and toilet of 
workers’ quarters. The majority of the French 
clergy are now from working-class or peasant back- 
ground. Such a pastorate is building a new solidarity 
of Christian fraternity, a new grasp of the contem- 
porary meaning of the Incarnation, and a great 
variety of communal enterprises to express them. 
The emphasis on lay initiative and social justice con- 
trasts startlingly with the virtues for clergy and 
laity made familiar by such figures as Pius X and our 
Cardinal O’Connell. And there are suggestions that 
this new working-class Christianity is difficult to 
reconcile with the respectable middle-class pattern 
dominant still in most parish churches. The desper- 
ate needs of war, however, introduced many to the 
idea of a radical sharing of food, housing, and 
clothing. 

Educational devices such as plays, pageants, 
songs, community “missions,” and mass demonstra- 
tions are apparently used with great effect. In the 
middle-class churches the dialogue Mass seeks to 
recover corporate worship. There are interesting 
notes also on the Calvinist community of Cluny, 
Cimade, and instances of Catholic-Protestant co- 
operation which contrast sharply with the present 
temper of the American churches.—J. H. NicHOLs. 


BoEHME, JAcos. The Way to Christ. Translated by 
JouN JosePu Stoupt, with Foreword by Rurus 
Jones. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
xxxix-+254 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Stoudt says in his critical introduction to his 
translation of Boehme’s work: “As Luther reformed 
the Church, so Jacob Boehme reformed mysticism, 
creating a new form of mysticism in which the 
Dionysian influence is absent” (p. xxxvi). Certainly 
this strange genius touched the spiritual imagina- 
tions of a widely diverse group of Protestant think- 
ers, including Milton, Newton, Law, Fox, and 
Emerson, as Rufus Jones points out. 

The translator’s equipment for his task has been 
augmented by his acquaintance with Pennsylvania 
Dutch, which, he says, has retained some of the 
flavor of the language of Boehme’s time. Dr. 
Stoudt’s own approach to Boehme shows the influ- 
ence of Tillich both in his vocabulary and in his ap- 
praisal of the breakdown of “liberal theology.” 
While, of course, his own perspective colors what he 
has to say, his introduction ably leads the reader 
through the obscurities of Boehme’s symbolism to 
the heart of his thought. Dr. Stoudt perhaps exag- 
gerates somewhat the difference between Boehme 
and other Christian mysticisms; but he has contrib- 
uted significantly to the current theological discus- 
sion by making this important source available.— 
DANIEL D, WILLIAMS. 
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BusHNELL, Horace. Christian Nurture. New Haven: 


Yale University Press, 1947. xl+ 351 pages. $4.00. 


Publication of this excellent edition of one of the 
classics of Christian education marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the original publication in 
1847, to which Bushnell added several chapters in 
the edition of 1861. The whole work is, of course, 
reproduced here. A brief biographical sketch by 
Williston Walker is retained from the 1916 edition. 
Dean Luther A. Weigle has written an appreciative 
sketch of Bushnell’s leading ideas for the present 
volume. The issues Bushnell raised are as lasting and 
as difficult as ever. It constitutes a distinct service to 
have this important work made readily available 
D. WILLIAMS. 


CraIG, CLARENCE TucKER. The Challenge of Our 
Culture. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1946. 205 pages. $1.75. 


The Challenge of Our Culture is Volume I of a 
series of five volumes known as “The Interseminary 
Series,”’ the study books for the Interseminary Con- 
ference at Oxford, Ohio, in 1947. There are certainly 
more permanent values in this series. 

Volume I consists of six essays which describe in 
realistic language how far our “pagan” world is from 
accepting a Christian viewpoint. It is frankly ad- 
mitted that these essays contain more the stirring 
vehemence of a reformist than the analysis of a pro- 
fessional sociologist. The writers begin with con- 
clusions rather than with the. concrete pictures 
which would let people have the feeling for the kind 
of world in which we live. 

One of the basic questions is that raised by Joseph 
Haroutunian: What do men think of in our kind of 
machine environment? Everything is mass produc- 
tion—even the mind of man—and so it is no wonder 
that a chief problem is that “of the mass mind in a 
society organized around the power machines.” 
Dr. W. F. Arndt deals with the political, economic, 
and propaganda power forms. Buell Gallagher draws 
from his volume, Color and Conscience, a summary 
on racism and color caste. Walter M. Horton treats 
the personal tensions in modern life. 

The entire volume isa contribution to the current 
literature on secularization. In fact the chief quality 
which characterizes our times is that of seculariza- 
tion. Amos N. Wilder, with the touch of a sensitive 
poet, leads our imaginations to sense what is hap- 
pening not simply to the structure of our culture but 
to its very spirit. His literary treatment of the loss of 
community ceremony and ritual makes vivid for the 
readers not only the anonymity and isolation of the 
modern individual but his despiritualization as well. 
Wilder, with great insight, describes the efforts to 
escape from the disintegration which has come upon 
modern society. Among these are the return to the 
tradition of the absolutes. These in themselves can- 
not lead the way unless they “repossess tradition in 
the light of the present.” 

The closing chapter is written by James H. 
Nichols, who treats the topic of secularization in the 


church and makes explicit the challenge of a secular 
society for the Christian.—Samuet C. KINcHELOg, 


Dawson, J. M. Separate Church and State Now. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1948. 220 pages. $2.50. 


The four Baptist denominations who maintain 
the author, Dr. Dawson, asa political representative 
in Washington urged the publication of this book, 
which is a restatement of the familiar Baptist view 
on the subject. It is also, after a fashion, a Baptist 
commentary on the manifesto of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State, of which organization Dawson is 
recording secretary. The weight falls, as might be 
expected, on the present campaign of political 
Romanism in the United States, and especially on 
the school issue. Religion in the U.S.S.R. is briefly 
touched upon (with an unhappy misprint which 
presents the Russian constitution as providing for 
“the freedom of religious propaganda’’), end the 
draft of the International Bill of Rights for the 
United Nations is noticed. The work is more a tract 
than a serious contribution to discussion of the is- 
sues but will help to disseminate some information 
which is not as generally known as it should be.— 
J. H. Nicuots. 


GLATZER, NAHUM N. (ed.). The Language of Faith. 
Translations by JAcoB SLOAN and OLGA Marx. 
New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1947. 128 
pages. $1.50. 


This little book is the first in the “Schocken Li- 
brary Series,”’ a series that “is devoted to Jewish 
writings of the past and present which are expressive 
of the great classical traditions of Judaism.” It isa 
selection of prayers from many periods of Jewish his- 
tory, presented in rather striking English transla- 
tions on facing pages with the original Hebrew, 
Aramaic, or Yiddish. The criterion of selection has 
been “the heartfelt quality, rather than historical 
value or liturgic significance.” In his epilogue the 
editor gives an excellent summary of some of the 
diverse voices assembled in the book: “We hear a 
herdsman pray in his own humble way; a sufferer 
who continues to aspire to his God; a community 
imperiled, awaiting the Messiah; a mystic, lonely 
with the Lonely, in love with the source of Love; 
worshippers assembled at the dawn and the close of 
the Day of Atonement; a traveler starting out upon 
his journey. We hear a simple woman pray for her 
husband and her children; a congregation longing for 
Zion and the establishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth.” 

About half the prayers come from the liturgy of 
Ashkenazic Jewry, although a few Sephardic prayers 
are included. Prayers of private devotions form the 
other half of the book and range from talmudic 
times to the nineteenth century. 

The notes, placed at the end, are one of the most 
valuable features of the book. In them the source of 
each prayer is given and in some cases a word of 
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explanation also. They really serve as table of con- 
tents and commentary. 

The reviewer feels that this brief anthology of 
Jewish prayers not only will be of interest to Jews 
but also will be of interest to others who desire to 
know more of Jewish religion and faith. Of special 
interest to the reviewer are the following selections: 
“Annul Wars and the Shedding of Blood” (p. 32), 
“Lord of the Universe... if You Had Cattle” (p. 
78), and the Aramaic hymn, “Lord of All Eons” (p. 
104). The second prayer just mentioned has been 
called ‘the prayer of a shepherd who ‘did not know 
how to pray.’ ”’ Because it is the most extraordinary 
prayer of the group, it is quoted here: 


“Lord of the universe! 
It is apparent and known unto you, 
that if you had cattle and gave them to me to tend, 
though I take wages for tending from all others, 
from you I would take nothing, 
because I love you.” 
—ARNOLD BLACK RHODES. 


GoopMAN, ABRAM VOSSEN. American Overture: Jew- 
ish Rights in Colonial Times. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1947. xiv+265 
pages. $3.00. 


This study manages to be very interesting read- 
ing in spite of the handicaps inherent in the discus- 
sion of such material in such a way. Of necessity the 
attempt to survey “Jewish rights in colonial times” 
in two hundred and two pages of text must be pri- 
marily a catalogue of places, names, dates, and 
events presented against a background sufficiently 
delineated to give it coherence and meaning for the 
reader not widely acquainted with Colonial history. 


The author is to be commended for packing so much | 


factual information into so small a space and with so 
few mistakes in fact or distortions in interpretation. 
Perhaps the outstanding reason for his success in his 
extensive combing and use of the sources, which give 
a broad and solid foundation. 

Here one can find the names of the first Jews to 


appear in each of the Colonies, their business, their . 


treatment under the current laws, and their eventual 
accordance of full rights. 

In general it would appear that the Jews in the 
Colonies fared very well compared with Christian 
sectarians. To one familiar with the early reception 
of Baptists and Quakers, for example, it would seem 
that the Jews were never really persecuted at all in 
any of the Colonies. 

The study would indicate that there were two 
outstanding reasons for this: (1) they were relatively 
so few, and (2) they benefited from the fact that 
again and again latent religious antagonisms were 
overcome by a greater desire for peaceable citizens 
who would contribute to the upbuilding and pros- 
perity of the colony. The author estimates that there 
were probably never more than a thousand Jews in 


the Colonial population of three and one-half to four . 


million, and these were widely distributed—the larg- 


est settlements (Newport and New York) having 
not more than one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and seventy-five. Their conduct, with a few notable 
exceptions, which Mr. Goodman discusses, is 
summed up in the statement of the Rev. Samuel 
Quincy, early Anglican clergyman of Georgia, who 
said: “They all in general behave themselves very 
well, and are industrious in their business” and in 
the comment of John Wesley, who thought some of 
them “nearer the mind that was in Christ than many 
of those who call him Lord.” 

In Massachusetts Bay other factors also operated 
to ease the way of the Jews, notably the Puritan 
fascination with the Old Testament and consequent 
admiration for and desire to study Hebrew. Surpris- 
ingly enough, perhaps, Jews fared much better in 
Puritan Massachusetts than in free Rhode Island. 

The study also indicates that Jews, when they 
did acquire status and rights in the community, were 
children of the times enough to act like other privi- 
leged citizens. In West Jersey a Jew joined the 
petitioners requesting a curbing of the rights ac- 
corded Quakers (p. 132), and the relationship be- 
tween Spanish and German Jews, especially in 
Georgia, was marked by bitterness and persecution 
(p. 191).—Sipney E. Meap. 


Fourteen Plays for the Church. Edited by Kat Jur- 
GENSEN and ROBERT SCHENKKAN. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1948. 275 
pages. $3.00. 


Those who select dramas for use in the modern 
church soon find themselves having to choose be- 
tween two schools of thought. The first believes that 
the medieval miracle plays provide the best dra- 
matic expression for the Christian faith. The second 
believes that well-built modern dramas bringing the 
spiritual insights of Christianity to modern religious 
and social problems are more favorably received by 
their congregations and thus produce better results. 
In reality, both types have essential, though differ- 
ent, values. In practice, however, the Roman Catho- 
lic and Episcopal churches seem to prefer the me- 
dieval miracle plays, while most other denominations 
prefer modern religious dramas. 

The compilers of this volume belong to the first 
school, and they have rendered it a signal service in 
selecting, editing, and—in some cases—translating 
thirteen short (ten to thirty minutes) miracle plays 
and supplementing them with adequate notes on 
production, with drawings of costumes, and with 
music for six chants. The fourteenth play is a forty- 
five-minute version of Professor Horace M. Kallen’s 
“The Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy.” The collec- 
tion is especially timely, partly because all earlier 
anthologies of such plays are now out of print and 
partly because these plays are simple in their pro- 
duction requirements and in their dialogue. Some of 
them can be given in the chancel and transepts with- 
out scenery and with only a few properties. Others 
are better suited to the parish hall. The dialogue rep- 
resents the major change in adaptation from earlier 
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BusHNELL, Horace. Christian Nurture. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947. xl+ 351 pages. $4.00. 


Publication of this excellent edition of one of the 
classics of Christian education marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the original publication in 
1847, to which Bushnell added several chapters in 
the edition of 1861. The whole work is, of course, 
reproduced here. A brief biographical sketch by 
Williston Walker is retained from the 1916 edition. 
Dean Luther A. Weigle has written an appreciative 
sketch of Bushnell’s leading ideas for the present 
volume. The issues Bushnell raised are as lasting and 
as difficult as ever. It constitutes a distinct service to 
have this important work made readily available 
D. WILLIAMS. 


CRAIG, CLARENCE TuckER. The Challenge of Our 
Culture. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 


1946. 205 pages. $1.75. 


The Challenge of Our Culture is Volume I of a 
series of five volumes known as “The Interseminary 
Series,” the study books for the Interseminary Con- 
ference at Oxford, Ohio, in 1947. There are certainly 
more permanent values in this series. 

Volume I consists of six essays which describe in 
realistic language how far our “‘pagan” world is from 
accepting a Christian viewpoint. It is frankly ad- 
mitted that these essays contain more the stirring 
vehemence of a reformist than the analysis of a pro- 
fessional sociologist. The writers begin with con- 
clusions rather than with the. concrete pictures 
which would let people have the feeling for the kind 
of world in which we live. 

One of the basic questions is that raised by Joseph 
Haroutunian: What do men think of in our kind of 
machine environment? Everything is mass produc- 
tion—even the mind of man—and so it is no wonder 
that a chief problem is that “of the mass mind in a 
society organized around the power machines.” 
Dr. W. F. Arndt deals with the political, economic, 
and propaganda power forms. Buell Gallagher draws 
from his volume, Color and Conscience, a summary 
on racism and color caste. Walter M. Horton treats 
the personal tensions in modern life. 

The entire volume isa contribution to the current 
literature on secularization. In fact the chief quality 
which characterizes our times is that of seculariza- 
tion. Amos N. Wilder, with the touch of a sensitive 
poet, leads our imaginations to sense what is hap- 
pening not simply to the structure of our culture but 
to its very spirit. His literary treatment of the loss of 
community ceremony and ritual makes vivid for the 
readers not only the anonymity and isolation of the 
modern individual but his despiritualization as well. 
Wilder, with great insight, describes the efforts to 
escape from the disintegration which has come upon 
modern society. Among these are the return to the 
tradition of the absolutes. These in themselves can- 
not lead the way unless they “repossess tradition in 
the light of the present.” 

The closing chapter is written by James H. 
Nichols, who treats the topic of secularization in the 
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church and makes explicit the challenge of a secular 
society for the Christian.—Samuet C. KINCHELOg, 


Dawson, J. M. Separate Church and State Now. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1948. 220 pages. $2.50. 


The four Baptist denominations who maintain 
the author, Dr. Dawson, asa political representative 
in Washington urged the publication of this book, 
which is a restatement of the familiar Baptist view 
on the subject. It is also, after a fashion, a Baptist 
commentary on the manifesto of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State, of which organization Dawson is 
recording secretary. The weight falls, as might be 
expected, on the present campaign of political 
Romanism in the United States, and especially on 
the school issue. Religion in the U.S.S.R. is briefly 
touched upon (with an unhappy misprint which 
presents the Russian constitution as providing for 
“the freedom of religious propaganda’’), end the 
draft of the International Bill of Rights for the 
United Nations is noticed. The work is more a tract 
than a serious contribution to discussion of the is- 
sues but will help to disseminate some information 
which is not as generally known as it should be.— 
J. H. Nicuots. 


GtatzeR, NauuM N. (ed.). The Language of Faith. 
Translations by JAcoB SLOAN and OLGA Marx. 
New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1947. 128 
pages. $1.50. 

This little book is the first in the “Schocken Li- 
brary Series,” a series that “is devoted to Jewish 
writings of the past and present which are expressive 
of the great classical traditions of Judaism.” It is a 
selection of prayers from many periods of Jewish his- 
tory, presented in rather striking English transla- 
tions on facing pages with the original Hebrew, 
Aramaic, or Yiddish. The criterion of selection has 
been “the heartfelt quality, rather than historical 
value or liturgic significance.” In his epilogue the 
editor gives an excellent summary of some of the 
diverse voices assembled in the book: ‘‘We hear a 
herdsman pray in his own humble way; a sufferer 
who continues to aspire to his God; a community 
imperiled, awaiting the Messiah; a mystic, lonely 
with the Lonely, in love with the source of Love; 
worshippers assembled at the dawn and the close of 
the Day of Atonement; a traveler starting out upon 
his journey. We hear a simple woman pray for her 
husband and her children; a congregation longing for 
Zion and the establishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth.” 

About half the prayers come from the liturgy of 
Ashkenazic Jewry, although a few Sephardic prayers 
are included. Prayers of private devotions form the 
other half of the book and range from talmudic 
times to the nineteenth century. 

The notes, placed at the end, are one of the most 
valuable features of the book. In them the source of 
each prayer is given and in some cases a word of 
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explanation also. They really serve as table of con- 
tents and commentary. 

The reviewer feels that this brief anthology of 
Jewish prayers not only will be of interest to Jews 
but also will be of interest to others who desire to 
know more of Jewish religion and faith. Of special 
interest to the reviewer are the following selections: 
“Annul Wars and the Shedding of Blood” (p. 32), 
“Lord of the Universe ... if You Had Cattle” (p. 
78), and the Aramaic hymn, “Lord of All Eons” (p. 
104). The second prayer just mentioned has been 
called “the prayer of a shepherd who ‘did not know 
how to pray.’ ”’ Because it is the most extraordinary 
prayer of the group, it is quoted here: 


“Lord of the universe! 
It is apparent and known unto you, 
that if you had cattle and gave them to me to tend, 
though I take wages for tending from all others, 
from you I would take nothing, 
because I love you.” 
—ARNOLD BLACK RHODES. 


GoopMAN, ABRAM VOSSEN. American Overture: Jew- 
ish Rights in Colonial Times. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1947. xiv+ 265 
pages. $3.00. 


This study manages to be very interesting read- 
ing in spite of the handicaps inherent in the discus- 
sion of such material in such a way. Of necessity the 
attempt to survey “Jewish rights in colonial times” 
in two hundred and two pages of text must be pri- 
marily a catalogue of places, names, dates, and 
events presented against & background sufficiently 
delineated to give it coherence and meaning for the 
reader not widely acquainted with Colonial history. 
The author is to be commended for packing so much 
factual information into so small a space and with so 
few mistakes in fact or distortions in interpretation. 
Perhaps the outstanding reason for his success in his 
extensive combing and use of the sources, which give 
a broad and solid foundation. 

Here one can find the names of the first Jews to 
appear in each of the Colonies, their business, their 
treatment under the current laws, and their eventual 
accordance of full rights. 

In general it would appear that the Jews in the 
Colonies fared very well compared with Christian 
sectarians. To one familiar with the early reception 
of Baptists and Quakers, for example, it would seem 
that the Jews were never really persecuted at all in 
any of the Colonies. 

The study would indicate that there were two 
outstanding reasons for this: (1) they were relatively 
so few, and (2) they benefited from the fact that 
again and again latent religious antagonisms were 
overcome by a greater desire for peaceable citizens 
who would contribute to the upbuilding and pros- 
perity of the colony. The author estimates that there 
were probably never more than a thousand Jews in 


the Colonial population of three and one-half to four . 


million, and these were widely distributed—the larg- 


est settlements (Newport and New York) having 
not more than one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and seventy-five. Their conduct, with a few notable 
exceptions, which Mr. Goodman discusses, is 
summed up in the statement of the Rev. Samuel 
Quincy, early Anglican clergyman of Georgia, who 
said: ‘They all in general behave themselves very 
well, and are industrious in their business” and in 
the comment of John Wesley, who thought some of 
them “nearer the mind that was in Christ than many 
of those who call him Lord.” 

In Massachusetts Bay other factors also operated 
to ease the way of the Jews, notably the Puritan 
fascination with the Old Testament and consequent 
admiration for and desire to study Hebrew. Surpris- 
ingly enough, perhaps, Jews fared much better in 
Puritan Massachusetts than in free Rhode Island. 

The study also indicates that Jews, when they 
did acquire status and rights in the community, were 
children of the times enough to act like other privi- 
leged citizens. In West Jersey a Jew joined the 
petitioners requesting a curbing of the rights ac- 
corded Quakers (p. 132), and the relationship be- 
tween Spanish and German Jews, especially in 
Georgia, was marked by bitterness and persecution 
(p. 191).—Sipney E. MEap. 


Fourteen Plays for the Church. Edited by Kat Jur- 
GENSEN and ROBERT SCHENKKAN. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1948. 275 
pages. $3.00. 

Those who select dramas for use in the modern 
church soon find themselves having to choose be- 
tween two schools of thought. The first believes that 
the medieval miracle plays provide the best dra- 
matic expression for the Christian faith. The second 
believes that well-built modern dramas bringing the 
spiritual insights of Christianity to modern religious 
and social problems are more favorably received by 
their congregations and thus produce better results. 
In reality, both types have essential, though differ- 
ent, values. In practice, however, the Roman Catho- 
lic and Episcopal churches seem to prefer the me- 
dieval miracle plays, while most other denominations 
prefer modern religious dramas. 

The compilers of this volume belong to the first 
school, and they have rendered it a signal service in 
selecting, editing, and—in some cases—translating 
thirteen short (ten to thirty minutes) miracle plays 
and supplementing them with adequate notes on 
production, with drawings of costumes, and with 
music for six chants. The fourteenth play is a forty- 
five-minute version of Professor Horace M. Kallen’s 
“The Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy.” The collec- 
tion is especially timely, partly because all earlier 
anthologies of such plays are now out of print and 
partly because these plays are simple in their pro- 
duction requirements and in their dialogue. Some of 
them can be given in the chancel and transepts with- 
out scenery and with only a few properties. Others 
are better suited to the parish hall. The dialogue rep- 
resents the major change in adaptation from earlier 
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editions of these plays. The archaic English has been 
dropped and modern vernacular used, thus making 
the lines easier for amateur actors. Some quaintness 
has been sacrificed, but most of the original charm 
remains. That charm emerges primarily from the 
characterizations and the thought.—Frep East- 
MAN. 


McCartay, JoHN W. The Naturalism of Samuel 
Alexander. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 
III pages. $2.50. 

This dissertation offers a well-balanced and care- 
fully documented exposition of Alexander’s philoso- 
phy. By emphasizing analogy as a structural ele- 
ment, the writer succeeds in bringing home to the 
reader the systematic coherence of Alexander’s 
thought. The sympathetic exposé is occasionally en- 
livened by critical remarks. Since these criticisms 
fail to express a unifying point of view and leave the 
principles untouched, they might as well have been 
omitted.—HELmut Kuun. 


NEWMAN, JoHN HENRY. Apologia pro vita sua; The 
Idea of a University; and A Grammar of Assent. 
Edited with prefaces and introductions by 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. Each vol., $3.50. 


These are the first three volumes in a handsomely 
printed and well-edited new edition of Newman’s 
works. The editor is professor of English in Ohio 
State University and author of a Newman biogra- 
phy. He has provided selective bibliographies which 
include valuable references to critical reviews and 
articles from Newman’s own time. There is also an 
index, a preface, and an introduction to each work. 
These introductions are brief and admirably objec- 
tive critical essays. They do not, however, venture 
far into Newman’s thought, but deal mainly with the 
man and with his accomplishments as a literary fig- 
ure. In The Idea of a University the editor omits the 
discourse on “University Preaching” quite rightly, 
for it is not so important as its title might suggest. 
But there is included the now rare Discourse V on 
“General Knowledge Viewed as One Philosophy.” 
It is good to have this provision for easy access to 
the works of one who was not only, as Dr. Harrold 
describes him, “‘a most subtle and paradoxical char- 
acter” but a Christian thinker of major importance. 
—Daniet D. WILLIAMs. 


Soper, EpMunp D. Racism: A World Issue. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. 304 pages. $2.50. 

From every quarter where the social sciences 
have grappled with race issues there comes the 
charge that the real problem is racism itself. Profes- 
sor Soper performs a much-needed service in his 
encyclopedic and readily accessible treatment of the 
subject of racism. 

Beginning with the amply authenticated facts 


about race, which ought to be in the curriculum of 
every school in the land, the author traces the devel- 
opment of the disease, racism, in every continent 
and many countries. The research which produces 
the vast quantity of illuminating information is more 
than any one or several cultural anthropologists 
could produce in a lifetime. The reason for such a 
rich mine of material being included in a single vol- 
ume is explained by the fact that seminars composed 
of students especially interested in these various 
areas developed the resources in preparation for a 
conference on “Racism and World Order,” in 1944. 
Subsequently, specialists worked over the material 
and still other authorities double-checked and criti- 
cized the various divisions. 

Despite his insistence upon accuracy and solid 
data the author never loses sight of his real purpose 
—to ascertain the implications of racism for Chris- 
tians. Myrdal and others have been extensively 
used—but the solution, as Myrdal himself suggests, 
is deeper than the political creeds familiar to Ameri- 
cans. Basically this is a religious problem. Only a 
genuine religion can undercut the pseudo-religion 
which unfortunately marks a large segment of the 
Christian church in matters in which race is in- 
volved. It will remain for others to develop the in- 
struments. This vast fund of resource material and 
cumulative indictment of the insufficiently recog- 
nized disease leaves no loopholes for double talk and 
false pretensions. Only tragedy and peril lie ahead 
as we are now going. Christians should be the ones to 
see this most clearly and to act in accordance with 
their faith —VicToR OBENHAUS. 


SWEET, WILLIAM WARREN. The American Churches. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948. 153 pages. $1.50. 


The seven chapters of this book are an expansion 
of the Beckly Lecture delivered before the British 
Methodist Conference in 1946. English people, par- 
ticularly church people, are today eager to know 
more about America, which has been mainly a ¢erra 
incognita to them until most recent times. We have 
few spokesmen and interpreters, if any, better quali- 
fied for this task than Professor Sweet. 

The American Churches deals with familiar 
themes which cal] for factual handling before a non- 
American public: the multiplicity of our denomina- 
tions, the religion of the Negro, and American 
Catholicism. Suffice to say that these themes are 
competently handled. 

The final chapter is an apologia for our “ac- 
tivism,’”’ with which European Christians charge us 
and for which they criticize us. Sweet regards this 
activism as a valid and inevitable corollary of the 
dominant Calvinism of Colonial times, which was 
more concerned for the Kingdom of God in its to- 
tality than for the church as such. But what is more 
to the point, he regards this activism as so much a 
matter of our mental and moral second nature that 
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he sees a future for it as well as a past. He does not 
expect us to be converted, at short notice, to the 
fashionable neo-orthodoxy of the day, or to rede- 
fine our doctrines of God so that he shall become a 
Wholly Other, unconcerned with our cultural life in 
its entirety. 

In his earlier chapters the author deals with the 
part which revivalism has played in American re- 
ligion until most recent times. The fact that the pre- 
cise patterns of this movement are no longer in force 
does not do away with the contribution which the 
great revivals made to the constant renewal of re- 
ligious zeal in other years. 

But we meet Professor Sweet in his most char- 
acteristic vein in his account of the winning of the 
West and in his illuminating comments upon the 
part which left-wing Protestantism has played in our 
American religious life. That foot-loose and spiritu- 
ally pioneering temper, which had a brief life in 
Europe following the Reformation, never had a real 
opportunity there. The “church-sect”’ pattern of life 
in the Old World meant the suppression of the sects 
at the hands of the Protestant state churches. It has 
been only in this country, particularly since the 
abolition of the established churches of Colonial 
times, that this type of Protestantism, which Sweet 
seems to regard as the authentic type, has had its full 
opportunity. We have here, then, a useful, provoca- 
tive, and reassuring book, which gains rather than 
loses by its necessary brevity.—WILLARD L. SPERRY. 


Unperwoop, A. C. A History of the English Baptists. 
London: Kingsgate Press, 1947. 286 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


A History of English Baptists is exactly what its 
title implies. While emphasizing the growth of the 
little group gathered by John Smyth in Amsterdam 
into a world-wide communion, the author is suffi- 
ciently disciplined to confine his attention to the 
English scene. He very skilfully avoids the pitfall, 
however, of having it appear that the English 
Baptists existed in a vacuum, unaffected by events 
beyond the borders of England, and he is equally 
successful in relating the story of the Baptists to 


political, social, and general religious developments 
within the southern kingdom. 

Asa result of this awareness of the larger context 
in which a religious group functions, Mr. Under- 
wood has succeeded in producing a denominational 
history at its best. His scholarship is competent, his 
knowledge of the sources extensive. The greatest 
value of the volume is that it brings together the 
conclusions of many monographs and specialized 
studies which are not generally available. 

The final chapter, “Larger Horizons and New 
Problems,” is an interesting evaluation of current 
trends among English Baptists. One is rather sur- 
prised to note that, in the face of a general trend 
toward consolidation, many English Baptists are 
placing renewed emphasis upon the voluntary prin- 
ciple in denominational life. Equally surprising, in 
many ways, is a renewed emphasis upon baptism by 
immersion and “a growing tendency to regard with 
less favour open-membership churches.’’ Most sur- 
prising of all, however, is the development of “a 
sacramental interpretation of believers’ baptism.” 
Baptism, to be sure, is not necessary for salvation, 
but an increasing number of English Baptists are 
recognizing that “in the New Testament the gift of 
the Spirit is associated with the baptism of believers, 
and that as a matter of fact the actual experience of 
those baptized as believers carries them beyond 
mere symbolism. Their baptism is an unforgettable 
religious experience of the first rank, in which God 
does something for them in response to their re- 
pentance and faith. They receive from Him a further 
endowment of the Spirit and further power to walk 
in newness of life. It makes their surrender to Christ 
more absolute and enhances their union with Him. 
It quickens their sense of responsibility to Him as 
Lord, deepens their sense of pardon and of sin for- 
given, and brings them a profounder experience of 
that Divine grace they had already embraced by 
faith at their conversion. Clearly, then, their bap- 
tism is something more than a declaratory act on 
their part; it is a genuine sacrament; a means of 
grace in which God, in response to their faith, uses 
material media as the vehicle of His grace.”— 
Winturop S. Hupson. 
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What are the current trends in biblical research? 


What studies can and should be undertaken in the imme- 


diate future? 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Edited by HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


This extensive compilation of material by twenty-five noted authorities 
surveys comprehensively the present position and the most promising 
possibilities for biblical studies. $6.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


KINGSHIP AND THE GODS by Henri Frankfort 


By comparing and contrasting the attitudes of Egyptians, Mesopo- 
tamians, and Hebrews toward their kings, Mr. Frankfort clarifies all 
three conceptions of kingship, while throwing much light on an- 
cient man’s life and thought. In Egypt the king was considered a god 
descended among men, who maintained harmony between the 
most personal affairs of his subjects and the powers that rule nature. 


The Mesopotamian king, though not a god himself, was chosen by 
the gods. For the Hebrews, however, kingship became a secular 
function. With a description of this third type of kingship, Henri 
Frankfort, Research Professor of Oriental Archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, concludes this picture of the religious-political 
lives of three peoples of the ancient world. $7.50 
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‘tDr. Case has written a stimulating book ... 


simple, precise. . . .”’-New York Times. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN 
SUPERNATURALISM sumer cas 


Tracing the scarlet thread of supernaturalism through New Testament 
documents and Old Testament myths to the Greek and Roman miracles, 
sorceries, divine books, sibylline oracles, and heroic saviors, Dr. Case ex- 
plains how early Christianity merely borrowed, adapted, and heightened 
the devices of paganism in order to prove its own superiority over com- 
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